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“Prayer of a Sportsman 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Dear Lord, in the battle that goes on in life, 
| ask but a field that is fair, 

A chance that is equal with all in the strife, 
A courage to strive and to dare; 

And if | should win, let it be by the code, 
With my faith and my honor held high, 
And if | should lose, let me stand by the road 

And cheer as the winners go by. 


And, Lord, may my shouts be ungrudging and clear, 
A tribute that comes from the heart, 
And let me not cherish a snarl or a sneer 
Or play any sniveling part. 
Let me say, "There they ride on whom Laurel's bestowed 
Since they played the game better than I." 
Let me stand with a smile by the side of the road, 
And cheer as the winners go by. 


So grant.me to conquer, if conquer | can, 
By proving my worth in the ie 

But teach me to lose like a regular man 
And not like a craven, | pray 

Let me take off my hat to the warriors who strode 
To victory splendid and high. 

Yes, teach me to stand by the side of the road 
And cheer as the winners go by. 
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EDITORIAL 


November, 1938 








BORROWED TIME 


HE middle aged man or even those past thirty-five, who think 
+ i they can eat a heavy breakfast and then run to catch a bus, are 
living on borrowed time. This is true even more of those who, after 
eleven months behind their desks, hie forth each fall with gun and 
dog in pursuit of their favorite sport. Too often such people do not 
take stock of themselves. First, they never think of trying to limber up 
their muscles several weeks in advance of the hunting season by taking 
short walks afield. Instead, they let their old enthusiasm get the best of 
them and usually return from the first day’s hunt completely all-in. 
Hunting can be a great deal of pleasure, or it can be a lot of work, 
depending upon what the individual makes it. Many hunters make it 
awfully tough for themselves. They carry unnecessary and bulky equip- 
ment and when they hunt they literally race through the fields, believing 
that in order to get the most game they must cover the most territory 
in the quickest possible time. 


Oldsters, who go into the big game camps, and who after a heavy 
breakfast of flapjacks and sausages, immediately set out up the side 
of the mountain in order to go on watch, are certainly living on 
borrowed time. Even if the exertion doesn’t kill them, it certainly 
doesn’t do them any good. The same thing applies to the younger 
bucks, if they only knew it. Every year, a number of hunters die in 


the field from heart failure. The chances are that nine out of ten 
of these fellows would have lived to a good old age had they used a 
little common sense. The trouble with most of them is that their 
eyes are larger than their stomachs, and their imaginations greater 
than their physical capabilities. 


The man who takes a gun in the field without first familiarizing 
himself with it and learning how properly to operate it, is also living 
on borrowed time. So is the man who forgets entirely the rules of 
safety first and goes blasting away here and blasting away there 
whether he is shooting at game or not. The World War has been 
over for twenty years, yet there are some fellows who seem to 
think it is up to them to furnish the echo. If you want to spend your 
full time upon this earth, if you want to enjoy a lot of hunting seasons 
before you die, just take it a little easy. Remember, you’re not the 
spring chicken you used to be. If that old ticker of yours starts to 
hammer just going up the stairsteps after a light breakfast, what do 
you think it’s going to do when you start climbing the side of a 
mountain with a belly full of flapjacks and sausage? You figure it out. 


In closing, there is just one more way of living on borrowed tim 
That is to read everything said about the matter in iis uttle editorial 
and then promptly forget all about it. 


THE SMALL GAME SEASON 


OVEMBER, the month when the Red Gods call, is again with 
Na: and Pennsylvania’s 600,000 hunters should enjoy a fine small 
game season. 


Having practically recovered from the devastation of the 1935-36 
winter, our small game supply on the whole is on a par with normal 
years, and that is why the Game Commission was more liberal in its 
declaration of seasons and bag limits this year. 


However, these more generous regulations should not be misconstrued. 
They are not a signal to open the throttle wide and to kill small game 
in unsportsmanlike numbers. 


If our sportsmen hope to enjoy good hunting seasons in the future 
they must continue to restrain themselves and conserve ample seed 
stock. It is penny wise and pound foolish to kill the last few birds out 
of any flock on the flimsy excuse that somebody else will do it any- 
how, or that the poor creatures may starve to death or die of disease. 
No one but a fool salves his conscience with such silly arguments. 


The sensible thing is to hunt for sport, enjoy the companionships 
of the great outdoors, kill in reasonable quantities, and return at the 
end of the trip with a thrill, not a carload of meat. 


After all, seasons and bag limits are merely guide posts by which 
it is hoped to control those who lack foresight, those who do not think 


of the years ahead. Bag limits are certainly not a mark at which to 
shoot, as many thoughtless persons seem to think. Those who 
deliberately set the lawful limits as their goal for the season are 
cheating themselves . . . . and their neighbors. 


Speaking of saving seed stock, the more small game left at the 
close of the season, the better the chances for a bumper crop next year. 
The less we leave in our coverts, the poorer the chances for the future. 


Our game supply is much like a bank. The bank contains the money 
its depositers put there. If they all draw out the full amount of their 
deposits at the same time the bank goes broke. During the past two 
seasons thousands of small game hunters put some of their allowable 
withdrawals of small game back into a savings account. They killed 
sparingly, and that is why our game supply is again increasing. 


In the interest of our future sport during the Novembers to come, 
let us each resolve to keep that savings account intact this year, instead 
of using our checking account only. Let us each save ample seed stock, 
especially in the case of our ruffed grouse, our bobwhite quail, and our 
wild turkeys, and then we shall finish the 1938 season with that inner 
satisfaction which comes from doing one’s part well. 


Good hunting to you all! And lay your plans now to help feed that 
seed stock you save. 
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Dedication of the Pymatuning Refuge and Museum 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


Although the Pymatuning State Game 
Refuge was established in 1935, no_ special 
recognition had previously been given this 
important event. However, with the completion 
of the headquarters and educational museum, 
wherein are displayed almost 200 species of 
waterfowl, the Game Commission decided to 
fittingly acclaim both accomplishments. 

Those attending the ceremonies were treated 
to a sight of many ducks and other waterfowl 
and shorebirds, in fact one of the reasons for 
selecting October 15 for the dedication and 
opening to the public was that the southern 
flight of migrating birds would be on at that 
time, and although not the period of peak flight, 
many thousands of waterfowl could be expected 
in the region at that time. The fall migration 
usually starts with a few flights of wild geese 
early in September, and reaches its peak 
between October 20 and November 15. The 
peak of the duck and shore bird flights usually 
occurs between the 10th and 30th of November. 

Mr. Leffler, in his remarks called attention 
to the reciprocal hunting rights to licensed 
hunters of either state on certain waters of the 
Pymatuning Reservoir, pointing out that the 
portion of the lake to which these hunting rights 
apply in both Pennsylvania and Ohio is that 
part bounded on the south by an east and west 
line crossing the state boundary five-tenths of a 
mile north of Simon, Ohio, and on the north 
by a line drawn between a point at which 
Padanaram Road crosses the state boundary to 
a point formerly known as a Polleck Bridge. 

The significance of this agreement is that any 








large and enthusiastic gathering of sports- 

men, ornithologists, and nature lovers, 
many of them from adjoining states, participated 
in the dedication of Pennsylvania’s first water- 
fowl sanctuary and museum. The ceremonies, 
which took place on Saturday noon, October 15, 
on Ford Island, the headquarters of the game 
refuge and museum, while not elaborate in 
design were, nevertheless, most effective and 
spirited in principle. 

Governor Earle in a stirring address paid 
high tribute to the sportsmen of the Common- 
wealth, the Game Commission, Department of 
Forests and Waters, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and to other groups and individuals for 
their part in making the refuge and museum a 
reality. Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., in 
an equally impressive address, also highly com- 
mended Pennsylvania for having made another 
great step forward in the field of conservation. 
Hon. L. Wooddell Commissioner, Ohio Division 
of Conservation, likewise acclaimed the refuge 
and museum, and commented on the splendid 
cooperation existing between Pennsylvania and 


Ohio conservation officials. Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Ne] ¢ 
mete - ~itsadee - 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, presided at the dedication. Other ist] 


speakers included: Dr. James G. Bogardus, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Forests 





and Waters; Hon. John M. Phillips, the grand ‘ _— 

old man of conservation (Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Py 

Hon. C. A. French, Pennsylvania Commissioner a) <a. 

of Fisheries. Many other prominent govern- 

mental, civic and conservation leaders were Governor Earle addressing gathering of sportsmen and other nature enthusiasts at dedicatory 
present ceremonies. In the foreground are members of the Albion High School band which so efficiently 


embellished the program. 
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Dedication of the Pymatuning Refuge and Museum 


person holding a Pennsylvania resident hunter’s 
license may hunt migratory birds in season on 
any waters of the lake between the north and 
south boundaries above mentioned. In both 
states, except of course such portions as may be 
set aside as game refuges which are plainly 
marked, no permanent blinds may be erected 
anywhere on the lake or the shores thereof. 


A Pennsylvania hunter who goes upon the 
Ohio portion of the lake may not land upon the 
Ohio shores unless he has an Ohio hunter’s 
license. Likewise, an Ohio licensed hunter may 
not land or hunt from any of the shores of that 
portion of the lake in Pennsylvania unless he 
is in possession of a Pennsylvania non-resident 
hunter’s license. The Ohio hunter may, how- 
ever, hunt on all portions of the lake within 
the boundaries previously stated in Pennsyl- 
yania on an Ohio license if he does not land on 
the Pennsylvania shores. 


The Pymatuning Game Refuge was es- 
tablished in 1935 and comprises the Upper 





















KALBFUS MEMORIAL 


Sportsmen's organizations and 
individuals desiring to contri- 
bute to the Kalbfus Memorial 
should send their remittances 
within the next few weeks. 
About $400.00 is still needed 
to finance this worthy cause, 
and Judd Turner, Assistant 
Director of the Game Commiss- 
ion, who is Treasurer of the 
memorial fund will be glad to 
hear from those who are inter- 
ested in attaining this goal. 


— 


Reservoir of the Pymatuning Project. The 
Refuge contains 2,500 acres of water, and 1,170 
acres of land. The establishment of this refuge 
was a long standing ambition of sportsmen and 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and is the 
largest and unquestionably the most important 
waterfowl refuge in this State. Although 
Pennsylvania ranked for many years as a leader 
in upland game restoration, it had been able to 
do very little toward the Nation-wide program 
to preserve and restore the dwindling supply 
of ducks, geese, swans, shore and other birds. 
This waterfowl refuge takes its place with 
Pennsylvania’s renowned system of upland 
game refuges. 


Shortly after the Upper Reservoir was 
flooded, luxurious growths of cat-tails, sedges, 
smartweeds, waterweeds, coontails, etc., made 
their appearance. To supplement this natural 
growth the Commission has planted large 
quantities of desirable species of marsh and 
aquatic plants to make the refuge the best 
possible feeding, resting and nesting grounds 
for wild waterfowl. It has become a veritable 














de Luxe feeding ground for waterfowl as well 
as upland game. 

The Commission recently prepared a forty 
page bulletin entitled “The Pymatuning State 
Game Refuge and Museum” complimentary 
copies of which were handed out during the 
dedication of the new museum. It is well il- 
lustrated, and contains a brief history of the 
original Pymatuning Swamp as well as an ex- 
planation of how it was converted into a huge 
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reservoir in order to maintain a more equal flow 
of water in the Shenango and Beaver Rivers 
below. It likewise contains an interesting ac- 
count of the refuge and museum, facts concern- 
ing waterfowl that frequent the area and why 
the refuge is a mecca for wildlife. Those who 
were not present at the opening of the museum 
may secure copies of this bulletin, No. 19, at 
ten cents a copy, either at the museum or from 
the Commission’s offices in Harrisburg. 
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HUNTER'S 
CODE 


OUPLE of years ago I was the guest 

of an old and dear shooting companion. 
With us was a mutual friend—but a rank 
novice in the field. Worse yet, he didn’t love 
the sport—gave it up soon after. Fine 
chap that he is, he was a drag on us all 
morning. When the dogs would hit birds, 
he would hang back waiting for us to ad- 
vance. Wanting to make a covert of him, 
my shooting pal and I would urge him in. 
When finally he would walk up, he failed 
several times to fire with the rise of the 
birds. After a long and pleasant lunch 
at the house, we even had trouble getting 
him out again. Since the first fields seemed 
vee cten of birds, we got into the car to try 
another sp@t a few miles distant. Half 
way therm, as we drove slowly along, a big 
rimineck walked boldly in front of us, enter- 
ng the woods that paralled the road. Out 
we *\ot—and spreading, started into the 
wetds. Likely the bird ran. I didn’t hear 
him get up. Amd before long I found 
myself alone and quite a way from the 
road. Yinally the bits flushed ahead of my 
dog. Soon a hen, also wild, rose well in 
front of me, boring deep into the woods. 


Boy, the birds were here! This was the 
ideal place for a fine afternoon of shoot- 


ing. Feeling certain hat my shooting pal 
and the novice were also finding game, I 
was surprised to hear the former’s faint 


halloo. Standing still, I answered. And 
replying, he told me to come on back to the 
car. Provoked at this interruption § in 
country where I had seen there was game, 

I shouted out the suggestion that we stay 
where we were. He called back that he 
knew where there were more birds. I 
hunted a few more minutes; and, while my 
dog was still making game, called him in. 

I started back to the car. The more I 
walked, the angrier I became. And when 
finally I reached the car, 1 exploded. Why 
the heck should we leave this place that we 
knew to be good cover? Calmly my pal 
explained that on previous visits he had found 
plenty of game in the fields for which we had 
originally started. 


I kept on arguing. Finally, in exasperation, 
my friend blew up—told me I could do as I 
damned well please—he was going where he 
knew there were birds. And down the road 
he marched! I looked at the novice. The novice 
looked at me. Poor devil! Maybe that’s one 
reason why he gave up shooting. Well, I 
started the car, drove slowly down the road, 
and stopped as I came to the boy friend. With- 
out a word he got in, saying nothing until we 
reached the fields for which he had originally 
set out. : 


Now it would make a great story if I told 
you that these fields were bare, and that we 
had to return to the woods. But actually, we 
had no sooner got started than we ran into 
birds—lots of ‘em. After about an hour of 
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fine sport, we paused at a fence to rest the dogs 
and have a smoke. Mind you, the air was still 
charged. For the novice was bewildered, my 
buddy was sore, and I was hurt. Suddenly my 
old shooting companion stuck out his hand, told 
me how ashamed he was, how sorry that he 
had spoken so sharply—and to a guest. Hell, 
I colored all up, told him gruffly to forget it, 
and gripped his damned old hand as if I were 
going to cripple him. Then I told him what an 
ass I had been, citing as conclusive proof the 
fine hunting we were having. Among shooting 
friends, he laughingly tells the story. And the 
idiot insists that it was his fault. He really 
believes it. 

Now without posing as a martyr, and not 
liking to confess errors, yet I do insist on setting 
this thing down as I see it. Because from this 
and some other cases I'll mention, maybe 
beginners will get a tip or two that will save 
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a friendship, insure a repeat invitation, provide 
more enjoyable hours in the field. And, for 
that matter, maybe some of the oldsters may 
be brought up sharp—as I was when [ started 
thinking about it all. 

In the first place, a couple of experienced and 
regular gunners know that when a third man 
enters their little partnership, even for one 
day, the whole picture changes. And that holds, 
even if the third party is a swell gent, as our 
novice certainly was. My pal realized that— 
and I didn’t. Second, because he was new to 
all of it, the novice, even though he tried to 
please, was a drag on us. He slowed us up, 
took off the fine edge and thus, quite 
unintentionally, annoyed us. My buddy realized 
this too. And again, I didn’t. Finally, and most 
importantly, I was a guest. It was not up to 
me to criticize, to suggest where to shoot. 
Common sense makes it plain that the host 
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should be the Captain, the leader. He knows 
the country, knows how to time the trip, where 
to go, what to do. And if I hadn’t liked it, I 
should have kept quiet. So my host bawled 
me out. And I learned a lesson. 


Now in contrast, take the case of a friend 
of mine. When he and I started last February 
on a three weeks trailer trip, he was just a 
good acquaintance. Today he is a friend. Why? 
Because from the minute we started, he went 
out of his way to learn about trailers—how to 
light the stove, make the beds, hang his clothes, 
store his tackle in the necessarily limited space. 
Since I owned the trailer, I was Captain. He’d 
ask about this, how he should do that, which 
way would I prefer the other. For he realized 
that from my experience, I knew a lot of the 
answers. But, bless you, I didn’t know ’em all. 
For, in no time, in his quiet tactful way, he 
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By GEORGE PANCOAST MILLINGTON 


was introducing “projects and devices” for 
which I’m grateful, and which I’m still using. 
He’ll probably read this; and I’ll get a kick 
out of paying him this deserved tribute. That 
lad can trail with me any time he wants. And 
he knows it. 

A while back I spoke of repeat invitations. 
In numerous Ducking Clubs where I have 
been a guest, I have observed that if a guide 
takes a shine to you, your chances for another 
visit are pretty good. I think that guides are 
like dogs and babies. If you want to make a 
hit with ’em, don’t press your shots. Fellows 
who get second and third and fourth invitations 
are neither voluble nor patronizing. When they 
meet a guide for the first time, they just give 
to the guide and to the hosts who may be 
covertly observing, the impression that “I’m 
glad to meet you—am looking for some fun, and 
will try to fit in.” Soon thereafter such fellows 
stow their luggage and arrange their guns and 
tackle where it doesn’t interfere with that of 
the members. And then, at the first opportunity, 
they quietly and without undue show, find out 
from their guide what they can do to help. 
I’ve never yet seen a guide get sore at a 
guest who, after a cold and hard day, helped 
to gather stools. 

Here are some good ways to lose friends and 
repel people at a Duck Club: Fail to see that 
the potatoes need peeling. Don’t venture out- 
doors to fill the coal scuttle. Wait till the Cole- 
man flickers out before doing anything. And 
even then, give the guide or one of your hosts 
plenty of chance. And, above all, following a 
bellyful of free drinks and good honest food, 
sit on your big fat fanny and let the others wash 
the dishes. 

On the other hand, if you do want to make 
friends, you might quietly remind your host of 
what you can do, warn him of what- you can’t; 
and then urge that he freely call upon you 
for help. Watch the others. And when you 
see how things are done, without any fanfare, 
pitch right in with your share. It will probably 
be noted and appreciated. Remember that no 
two hunting outfits operate the same way. So, 
no matter how much experience you have, start 
in doing things their way. Later, over a friend- 
ly mug, likely you'll get a chance tactfully to 
tell your friend how they do it over at Spray 
Island. And even then you may learn that 
there’s a good reason for doing it “our way.” 

That reminds me of another one. A couple 
of fellows went on a week-end trailer trip. The 
guest insisted on driving. And there’s a bit of 
technique about handling a car with a trailer 
swinging behind. Well, he couldn’t seem to 
get it. So, tactfully, the owner regained the 
wheel. Upon arrival, the host did most of the 
work, including the cooking. When the host 
would offer a friendly suggestion about what 
to do or how to do it, the guest either knew a 
better way or rebelled at the man with ex- 
perience. And, returning, he jokingly told his 
friends that the trailer owner wanted every- 
thing done his way. And why not? The 
chances are that the trailerite knew in most 
cases exactly what was to be done—and why. 
Further, with his guest’s showing none too great 
an inclination to pitch in, there was no kindly 
urge to explain in detail anyway. 

Discussing this article with a friend, he agreed 
that there was a need for occasional reminders 


such as these. Then he went on to speak of a 
trip he had made. Seems his buddy had a most 
companionable dog among all two-footed 
animals. But put four feet under any living 
thing, and this dog would go for it. Now my 
friend has a docile dog, full of fire, but friendly 
to man and beast. Well all during that trip, 
both afield and in the cabin, everyone was 
astir to keep this big surly dog away from 
my friend’s dog, as well as a couple of other 
fine dogs that were in camp. During this 
trip, the owner naturally got quite a bit of 
friendly razzing. And I understand that the 
severe beatings which he administered there and 
later, have finally had their effect. Otherwise, 
fine fellow that this chap is, he can’t expect 
owners of good dogs to take chances on injury 
or possibly even death. 

Maybe you think that every trip I’ve been on 
or heard about is filled with unpleasant ex- 
periences like these. Not on your tintype! Take 
the chap who told me of the tough dog. For 
several years now, he and I have made an 
annual trip—part business and part shooting. 
We're away about a week—two fine dogs on 
the back seat, guns, clothing, etc,—nicely 
stowed away. Now hunting dogs were never 
intended for hotel rooms. Yet before we reach 
our destination, we have to keep them in hotels, 
air them, feed ’em, and whatnot: Besides, we 
have to do enough business to justify the 
couple of days of shooting that we have at 
the end of the week. It’s quite a job—tire- 
some, and a bit trying on the nerves. Yet in 
all the years I’ve been hunting with the lad, 
I’ve never heard him raise his voice in anger 
—we just literally have never had a cross 
word. There’s never an argument. I’ll suggest, 
as we’re driving, that it’s about time to give the 
dogs a run. Quietly he'll demur, feeling the 
traffic is a bit thick along there. OK—we drive 
for a spell to a side road, turn in, move along 
a few rods, and then stop for a leg stretch for 
all. Later he says he’s getting hungry. I’m not. 
I ask if he can hold out a while longer. 
Certainly. And on we go for a bit until some 
attractive Inn whets my appetite, and makes 
him glad he waited. For hours we'll drive. 
First, the radio, then conversation, then business, 
(by the way, we’re competitors), then a smoke, 
then those long unembarrassing silences which 
good friends know, enjoy—aye, welcome 
occasionally. 

But enough. At last we complete our business 
calls. And then, fellow, we high-tail. For we 
have two important missions in Western 
Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains. One job 
must wait till morning. For not until then will 
we start out for grouse. The other pleasant 
job will be for us to grab the hand of just one 
of the grandest guys who ever wiped the eye 
of his shooting companions. He and his ancient 
father-in-law, with their own two hands, and 
mighty little help, have built them a cottage for 
his family to occupy in summer. But from the 
first of November, it becomes a shooting lodge. 
A half hour from town, on the bank of a 
beautiful and well stocked river, at the foot of 
the mountains—well, you go ahead and say it! 
Even though we insist that this party be Dutch, 
I have a suspicion that our host contributes 
plenty. At any rate, when we arrive, the fire’s 
aroarin’—there’s a cook in the kitchen (im- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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> Note: This little chapter on animal 
lore is from a splendid new book on our wild 
folk entitled ANIMAL ENGINEERS OF 
THE COUNTRYSIDE by Joseph Wharton 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia. Another will appear 
in a future issue. Needless to say we are very 
grateful for the author’s kind permission to 
reprint these intensely interesting and—delight- 
ful entertaining stories. 

HY is it that we see and learn so 

little of the wild creatures about us? 
We may know the Latin name of every flower 
in our garden and yet be nonplused when 
we try to name as common an animal as the 
little shrew. This might be quite all right 
were it not for the extra fascination of these 
throbbingly alive creatures, a fascination which 
we miss entirely if we know nothing about 
them. 


The country, as a rule, is never quite level. 
The ground slopes, or is in ridges, hillocks and 
little valleys. In these are rocky places, sandy 
spots, damp or wet corners and often streams, 
springs and ponds. The level of the ground 
growths varies even more greatly. There will 
be low grass land, berry and bush patches, 
small trees and high trees. Each variation 
especially attracts certain kinds of wild creatures 
which find that particular type of land or 
vegetation best suited to their life needs. The 
duck and the water turtle, for instance, thrive 
where there is a pond. Nature, through the 
ages, has given them the necessary equipment 
for life in that particular environment. By 
instinct they take to it and stay with it. Man 
can lure or force them to other environment, 
but not as a rule very successfully. Some 
creatures, however, are much more adaptable 
than others. 


I speak of the average country, not of the 
high mountains, or of the deserts and the 
swamps. Many people who live in the country 
either own land that shows all of these 
characteristics, or land which shows some of 
them and is near enough to the others to 
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benefit by them so far as animal and bird 
visitors are concerned. I can promise that no 
country place with a tree and a garden is 
without both furry and feathered visitors and 
that, given the desire and leisure to watch 
for the goings and comings of the wild folk, 
no dweller in the country need miss a more or 
less thorough contact with them. Public zoos 
and museums show us some of the main wonders 
of the- animal world, but they cannot give the 
thrill of the observation and study of wild life 
in connection with our own possessions. A 
rabbit in our own back yard is worth two 
zebras in the circus. 


Wherever there is a sizable garden, a rabbit 
will appear as if by magic. Being a doubter 
all of my life I refused to believe this until 
Nature in her bounty presented me, through my 
garden, with a half dozen for good measure. 
They eat the pansies right down to the roots 
and clean up whole rows of some of the seed- 
lings of other flowers; but there is something 
very interesting and attractive about a wild 
rabbit on the lawn or even in the garden. He 
is really like a hare and does not dig burrows 
and live in warrens as do the true rabbits of 
the English countryside; but, to escape dogs, 
he will take refuge in garden drains, wood- 
piles and woodchuck burrows, or even in hollow 
trees. By day he sits or rather crouches in his 
“form,” a slight depression in the grass field, 
the flower garden or the shrubbery, where he 
is well hidden as long as he remains still and 
makes his brown back appear a part of the dry 
grass or earth. 


Sometimes he will not stir until you are 
about to step on him, whereupon he leaps up 
suddenly and bounces away with surprising 
quickness. His hind legs are very powerful and 
his whole body built for speed. When rushing 
away he raises his short tail over his back 
and shows the white underside which has given 
him the nickname of cottontail. 


A baby rabbit that is raised on the bottle 
will become very tame and stay in or around 
the house until nearly full grown, but eventually 
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the call of the wild will lure him to the woods, 
He has so many enemies that his life is one 
long round of breathless escapes. 


When deep snow falls and is very soft, the 
rabbit stays in his form or under some cover 
until the sun or the wind makes the surface 
sufficiently hard or packed to enable him to 
hop about without sinking into it; then, after 
nightfall, he goes forth to nibble the dry 
leaves or tall weed and flower stalks, or to cut 
buds and young bark from saplings. He is a 
great pruner in winter and a bad influence on 
the young fruit orchard. 


A few large heaps of loose brush will give 
him protection and help him to live near the 
house all year. As a tenant of the garden he 
is so silent that you may never hear him make 
any sounds. However, he can talk to others 
of his kind in such gentle squeaks and whines 
that few but they can hear. 


Every wild animal has its favorite paths, 
and Bre’r Rabbit is no exception. In the 
briar patch he keeps his runways always clear 
by biting off the growing shoots which might 
make obstructions; and while he seems rather 
scatterbrained, there is nothing haphazard in 
his mode of living; he knows every foot of his 
twenty-acre range and makes the best of it. In 
wet weather he crouches comfortably under the 
protection of his favorite brush pile or vine 
cluster or old log. In good, cool weather he 
seeks one of his snug forms in the open where 
he can enjoy the sun. He is such a good 
prognosticator in regard to weather that he 
can correctly size up the conditions at dawn 
and go to the kind of cover that will be best 
for the whole day. This is important, for, 
regardless of cold or dampness, it is against 
his principles to move again before night, 
except in spring and summer when thick, safe 
cover grows everywhere around him. 


If he is found by a dog he knows enough 
to run down his nearest path to the briars and 
make sure that his big pursuer gets well 
scratched; but what saves his life in a real 
emergency is his knowledge of holes. No drain- 
pipe or burrow, woodpile or old stone wall 
will escape his notice. He explores them and 
remembers. A persistent fox or keen-scented 
hound can tire out a rabbit in half an hour's 
chase, but up his sleeve the clever hopper 
carries as a last resort the knowledge of some 
near-by hole, just the right size for him, but 
too small for the enemy. 


Warm days in early March encourage a bold 
spirit in even such a timid soul as his; he comes 
out of his winter retreats to bask in the sun- 
light, to search for the first blades of new 
grass, and to find mates. 


The coming of the young ones is first in- 
dicated by a freshly dug hole in the earth, 
six or seven inches deep, which the mother 
rabbit begins in a tentative way on the sunny 
side of a flower bed or grass plot where there 
is straw or other material with which she 
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can line the cold, earthy cavity and also hope 
to hide it. In the daytime she will sit some- 
where near by, perhaps under a bush _ but 
always well hidden, watching this spot. If 
it is undisturbed and does not gather rain water, 
it is here that her six or eight young will be 
born. Perhaps she will dig three or four holes 
of this kind before she is satisfied that she 
has found the right location. The fact that 
foxes, skunks and other creatures whom she 
has very good reason to fear, are more active 
in and around the woodland, often makes her 
come very close to the house for this important 
duty to her young. 


Suddenly one day the roughly built little nest 
will be found beautifully lined with bluish fur 
pulled from her breast and sides, like a double 
blanket of eiderdown which surrounds the 
jumbled mass of newly born, hairless, blind little 
rabbits. Over this blanket is pulled a cover- 
ing of dried grass, straw or leaves, so cleverly 
patted down that it hides the nest very com- 
pletely and acts as a roof to keep it dry. No 
other animal can arrange a more _ perfect 
camouflage, which is a good thing for the 
rabbit family, because no other animal appears 
to have a greater number of enemies and less 
protective armament. 


If a dog approaches the nest after nightfall, 
the mother, timid as she is, may suddenly 
appear on the scene to distract the prowler’s 
attention to herself. Occasionally a rabbit will 
be found that is bold enough to put up some- 
thing of a fight against any enemy that is 
no larger than a cat. Such a one will leap 
over the cat’s head with amazing swiftness 
and, in the middle of the leap, kick at the 
surprised feline with her hind feet, which have 
strong and very sharp toenails. So sudden and 
well timed is the attack that the cat is caught 
completely unawares. The mere fact that such 
an extremely timid and helpless creature as a 
rabbit would dare to face her seems actually 
to embarrass Kitty who, under the circum- 
stances, quickly sneaks away from the scene 
for fear that this humiliating feat will be 
repeated. 


In about a week, though nursed by the mother 
only at night and then only two or three times 
for the twenty-four hours, the tiny rabbits will 
have grown considerably and put on a brown 
coat of fur. In two weeks they look just like 
little copies of the old rabbit and will be able 
to leave the nest; but some of them will stay 
there in luxury several days longer before 
venturing into the cold world for a_ livelier 
existence. When once away from the nest these 
little fellows spend the hours of daylight hiding 
very humbly wherever there is sufficient cover 
in the flower beds or shrubbery, but at night 
they wander about, nibbling and tasting every 
green thing in sight as if delighted by the big 
world. Their mother by this time will already 
be preparing for her next litter, and then 
another and perhaps later a fourth. Each, 
however, will have its own entirely new nest, 
and thus avoid a useless congregation of fleas. 


It is scarcely probable that all of a rabbit's 
nests will escape enemies ; certainly in one way 
or another a large part of the young will be 
prevented from reaching maturity. Some will 
go to hawks, owls and crows; others to weasels, 
cats, ‘possums, skunks, foxes and dogs; one or 
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more may be eaten by snakes or by rats; some 
may be killed accidentally by automobiles, mow- 
ing machines and scythes; and then, last of all, 
comes the gunning season. It is a hard life! 


The cottontail, however, is not awed or brow- 
beaten by the terrors of his existence. He takes 
it all as a matter of course, never having 
known anything better. After he has escaped 
from a hard-running dog he relaxes, sits down 
and perhaps scratches a flea that has bothered 
him as much as his pursuer. Watch him from 
your window in the early morning mists before 
the sun drives him to his form. He cuts off a 
white clover leaf, sits up, looks all around, 
turns his trumpet-shaped ears this way and 
that, then leans down to secure more clover. 
His grand hind legs are always under him 
in position to send him away at top speed from 
scratch, and he is always on the lookout for 
possible danger; but he does not expect it or 
worry about it, therefore he stays plump and 
in good condition regardless of the unpleasant 
happenings. 


Anyone drawing a picture of a _ cottontail 
thinks first of his ears and makes them much 
too large. Neither his ear nor his tail is as long 
as his useful hind foot. 


One too often speaks of rabbits in a general 
way, as if they were all alike and had no 
individuality. This is wrong; they have strong 
individuality which, if one is to know them, 
must be recognized and studied. Children some- 
times think that the only difference between 
rabbits is that at Easter one may lay yellow 
eggs while another lays purple. ones! Or, 
following the teachings of the dailies, they may 
wonder why one rabbit “wears gum shoes in 
wet weather, carries an umbrella and always 
brushes its teeth at night, while a bad little 
rabbit does none of these things.” 


At my own home, there is the garden rabbit, 
the orchard rabbit, the cow pasture rabbit 
and the hen house rabbit, as well as their young 
progeny in various sizes. The four I have 
first named are not just rabbits, they are old- 
timers that have developed distinct character- 
istics; for instance, the hen house rabbit, given 
that name because one of his retreats is the 
hen house, is never found far from the hen 
yard. He eats grain that the chickens have 
left, and he loses his enemies by squeezing in 
and out of narrow openings in the wire fence. 
The geese and the chickens like him, and he 
has developed a certain fearlessness and dignity 
from his association with these pets of man. 


Some years ago, when managing a pack of 
foot beagles for the amusement of friends, I 
had opportunity to study, day after day, most 
of the cottontails in the valley. Each one had 
its peculiarities. Some of these developed by 
chance. I remember one lazy old rabbit on a 
neighboring farm that was a pleasure to chase, 
because in his range there was no burrow so 
deep as to prevent our scaring him out of it; 
but one day he took refuge in one of the farm 
outbuildings, and from that time on, no matter 
how hard the “whips” ran to get there first 
and shut the door, never failed to utilize this 
sanctuary. Another rabbit when pursued by 


the pack, always took refuge in a hotbed as if 
well knowing by experience that the beagles 
would not be allowed near the glass. 


THE COTTONTAIL 


The cottontail, though not exactly a lonely 
soul, plays a lone hand. One does not see 
him in flocks nor even in pairs. There is, how- 
ever, a shy bond of sympathy between him and 
others of his kind. He likes to keep in touch 
with them, but in a guarded, distant: manner. 
Very occasionally two youngsters will play, and 
when they do so, it is like a circus, a series of 
mighty leaps over and around each other in the 
most amazing way. 


“To run like a rabbit” has become an epic 
expression denoting quickness prompted by fear, 
and it is for quickness rather than endurance 
that the cottontail should be famous. Let his 
western kin, the jackrabbit, have the laurels 
for hard running; but for quick hiding and 
dodging, the cottontail holds the record and, as 
already stated, he starts off with a leap which 
places him in high gear from the beginning 
A dog can catch him only by tiring him out 
or by a trick of some kind such as a leap 
upon him in his form before he has found out 
that he is discovered. In the same way, I have 
caught full-grown rabbits with a crab net and 
even with bare hands. 


In the northern woods, where snow lies deep, 
his place is taken by the big-footed snowshoe 
hare which molts his brown fur in the autumn 
and grows white fur to take its place until 
spring once more brings brown colors into the 
woods. The cottontail can do none of this. And 
in the South the darker marsh rabbit, with 
slim legs and almost no white on its tail, usurps 
the wet places and swims from island to island 
as easily as a water rat. 


The cottontail’s top speed is somewhere 
around thirty-three miles per hour, if this can 
be judged from the pace set by one running 
from a dog along a road where I could gauge 
him with an automobile speedometer. If the 
dog had been larger, he might have run faster ; 
but the old fellow looked as if he were hump- 
ing along at about his best. A  pronghorn 
antelope will travel around fifty-five miles per 
hour in its first burst of speed. 


Very few cottontails would be caught by 
animals if they did not have a telltale scent 
which enables their natural enemies to find and 
follow them. This scent, too faint to be noticed 
by man, clings even to their footprints for 
several minutes. Strangely enough, a wonder- 
ful provision of Nature makes the mother lose 
much of it at the time when she is taking care 
of her young. 


Those who believe that a cottontail cannot 
climb trees are partly wrong. Of course, a 
rabbit is not like a squirrel, but I have seen 
one make a twelve-foot leap from an upright 
tree which he climbed. The trunk was hollow 
and enabled him to run up it inside by bracing 
his back against the wood and then kicking 
and scrambling upwards with his feet. To 
escape his enemies the poor fellow is too often 
forced to try strange methods. He will even 
swim across streams, run into cellars and jump 
down wells. I would gladly teach him many 
better tricks if I knew them, but he is versatile 
as well as capable and, instead, is always 
teaching me. 
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T WOULD take a lot of fast and persuasive 

talking to convince at least two young 
Cambria county hunters that “everything 
happens for the best,” after their sad ex- 
perience on the very first day of the small 
game season last fall. 

The season was hardly an hour old when 
I came upon them sitting dejectedly at the side 
of an old prop-road, their youthful faces the 
very picture of utter despair. Two empty 
single-barrel shotguns, both much the worse 
for wear, lay nearby as though to offer their 
sympathies in the tragic drama which very 
obviously had somehow, somewhere, just taken 
place. 

“Well, fellows,” I asked, as I drew nearer, 
“how are you finding things?” “Finding things,” 
the older and, if such a thing could have been 
possible, sadder-looking of the two, replied: 
“Finding things! Mister, what just happened 
to us about ten minutes ago shouldn’t even 
happen to a guy like Hitler ! ! 
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“Last April me and my friend Tony here 
had a chance to pick up a peach of a looking 
dog from a fella for three bucks. He was just 
a pup then, but he sure looked good to us— 
with long ears and everything. Soon as we 
saw him we knew we wanted that dog like 
nobody’s business and we began to figure out 
where we could get three bucks to pay for 
him. I didn’t have a doggone cent—anywhere 
—and Tony here only had about seventy-five 
cents. But, like I say, we wanted that dog 
like nothin’ else and I was thinkin’ fast. Finally 
it came to me: I turned to the fella that owned 
him and said: ‘Tell you what we'll do, Mister ; 
Tony and I can’t afford to pay cash for this 
dog but we want him bad and we'll make you 
a proposition. We got seventy-five cents with 
us and we'll give you that as interest if you'll 
sell him to us on payments. Instead of three 
bucks we'll give you three seventy-five ; seventy- 
five cents down and thirty cents a week for 
the next ten weeks.’ 
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“The fella scratched his head awhile and 
then he said he guessed that could be arranged 
somehow, provided he could keep the dog ‘til 
it was at least half paid for—which, of course 
meant five weeks, any way you looked at it. 
We were hopin’ to be able to take “Bones” 
home with us then and there, but we could see 
the other fella’s side of the picture, too, so 
we took him up on his proposition. 

“Boy, oh boy, it was some job meeting those 
payments every week don’t think jit 
wasn’t! I cut out smokin’ and Tony here laid 
off shootin’ pool and even then some weeks 
we had to borrow a dime or so somewhere to 
help make up the difference. Once we missed 
one whole week and the fella kept after us 
like we owned him a million bucks; said some- 
thing about us not living up to our contract 
and how the law would let him keep the dog 
permanent, along with the money we already 
paid in, and warned us about slipping up on 
our payments again. 

“Gee, those ten weeks went slow, especially 
the first five till we actually got the dog. Then, 
after that, we could hardly wait for training 
season to open. The fella told us that “Bones” 
was a peach of a rabbit dog and we sort of 
took his word for it, but you know how it 
is, we were anxious to find out for ourselves, 
We'd always wanted a real good dog 
I mean one that would bring the bunnies 
around right to you so you could stand up on 
a stump or something and bowl ‘em right over 
as they came tearin’ by. Fellas around town 
kept tellin’ us that there was plenty more to 
a good rabbit dog than looks and they were 
always warning Tony and me not to expect 
too much from “Bones” tiil we got a chance 
to actually try him out, first hand. That made 
us more anxious than ever for the training 
season to open and it seemed like the twentieth 
of August would never come around. 

“We were sort of disappointed with “Bones” 
the first couple of times we had him out; he 
seemed lazy or somethin’ and didn’t want to 
hunt. I guess it was on account of the heat, 
though, because after the first two or three 
times out he got to runnin’ rabbits pretty fair. 
Not as good as some of the other dogs we 
used to hear hunters around town tellin’ about, 
but pretty good at that, and we figured it was 
only a matter of time till “Bones” wouldn't 
have to take his hat off to any dog. Then we 
started looking forward to November and if 
you don’t think it took some fancy diggin’ 
and scrapin’ to buy a hunting license you got 
another guess comin’! But you can see for 
yourself we finally got them, though 
sewed right there on the back of our coats, 
like they’re supposed to be. 

“Well, last night after we fed “Bones” and 
put him in the kitchen where it was nice and 
warm I said to Tony here, “Tony, you be sure 
and be here at five bells tomorrow morning 
so’s we can get an early start. I know the 
season don’t open till nine but it’s darned near 
four miles out to where we’re going to hunt 
and you know we're no millionaires with a 
car; we gotta hoof every mile of the way 80 
by the time we have our breakfast and give 
“Bones” something to eat, it won’t be a bit 
too early!’ Tony said he guessed that was about 
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ae MU Cu Wie MM M/' 3 al the woods and bury him. After that we'll head 
on | DARKO Woe ee ee > SS agin, ae back towards town again and . . ... maybe 
: ‘ oS é = ae shoot a game or two of pool. And, by the way 
ant to erga id , ° ( Mister, if you ever run across anybody that 
- heat, ” ty i 4 f —~a=—. a % wants to buy a good single-barrel tell him 
three %. ; wae ° I’ve got one I'll sell him . . . . cheap ! !” 
y fair. one hour sure seemed like a week. We didn’t 
oo have a watch with us, but finally we heard 
about, somebody shooting over on the ridge and then 
it wm some other hunter fired a couple of shots in 
ouldn't a strip of woods off to our left, so we figured 
we it must be nine bells and we might as well 
and if untie “Bones” and let him get goin’. 
diggin “It might sound like I’m exaggeratin’ but I 
ou got bet he wasn’t working those brush piles for 
ee for three minutes till out scoots a rabbit travellin’ 
ola for all he’s worth with “Bones” right on his 
coats, tail and tonguin’ to beat the band. At first I 
F thought the rabbit would sure hole up, chased 
” and so close as that, but nothing doin’. “Bones” 
ce and took that baby clean out of hearing and never 
ye sure missed a yelp. Boy, what a chase! 
jorning “Finally, I hears him comin’ back 
yw the the deuce a-kickin. I calls to Tony here to 
d near get up on the hollow log I was standin’ on and 
o hunt to keep still. “Bones” was bringin’ that rabbit 
with ” right back like I said he would . . . . just tarh 
vay bi like we'd been training him to do all year. . Ne eX ' i" 
= a hen he brings that bunny past here,’ I says . Tne ; 4 
0 Tony, ‘we'll both get good open shootin’ at “ 
s about him,’ ” - 
“Sure enough, Tony hardly had time to get ‘ ” “ “ 
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THE FOOD HABITS of HAWKS and OWLS 


A Progress Report on Studies of Pennsylvania Birds 
By JOHN R. LANGENBACH 





Great Horned Owl. 


HE food habits of the winged predators have long been a 

problem to conservationists and bird lovers throughout the world. 
Numerous records of stomach contents of the different species have 
been compiled over a period of years, but because these specimens 
were obtained in limited numbers from many widely scattered points 
throughout the United States they do not give a true picture of the 
food habits of any particular species in any given unit of area during 
a particular period of time. 


To be of practical value to the game manager, the food, as well as 
the feeding habits, of any species of predator must definitely and 
quantitatively be determined for given sets of conditions. He can 
then plan such control measures for that particular area as the findings 
may justify. He may know that a certain species of predators, whether 
bird or mammal, may be a decided menace in a given region, yet in 
another area under different ecological conditions that same species may 
_be definitely beneficial to certain wildlife species which it is desirable 
to increase. 

The Pennsylvania bounty system has offered an excellent opportunity 
to make food habits studies of the birds of prey because of the number 
killed under known conditions. With such an opportunity at hand, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission in 1937 undertook a detailed series of 
predatory bird food habits investigations. This paper represents a 
progress report on the information gathered between November 1, 1937 
and June 1, 1938. 

Bounty is paid only on great horned owls and goshawks killed 
between November 1 and May 31, following. In order to receive 
payment the entire body of the specimen must be sent to the Harrisburg 


office of the Game Commission within 48 hours after death. These 
conditions have assured an ample supply of stomachs in good condition, 

Through this means, 792 great horned owls and 156 goshawks were 
obtained for study purposes, while 349 additional specimens of various 
species were obtained through other channels. The 1,297 individuals 
available for study represented 18 different species. The number of 
each species obtained together with the stomach analysis data are 
listed in the table below. 

Following the severe winter of 1935-36 the game populations of 
Pennsylvania had not recovered to anything approaching normalcy 
by the fall of 1937. Quail had made a remarkable increase but were 
still far less abundant than they were in the fall of 1935. Squirrels 
and cottontail rabbits showed an increase over 1936, but were far from 
plentiful. Ringneck pheasant conditions were slightly above normal, 
The ruffed grouse population had just begun to increase following 
the low of 1936-37. Wild turkeys were abundant. The winter season 
of 1937-38 was exceptionally mild and open, and undoubtedly had 
considerable affect on the food of predatory birds. 

The nine general food classes listed in the table were broken down 
from the 42 specific food classes recorded in the actual stomach 
analysis. In this respect it is important to point out that in no case 
was an identification based on a surmise. /f the stomach contents 
could not be definitely identified as to species they were tallied in a 
more inclusive group. 

The table at first glance may appear somewhat complicated, but 
with a brief explanation of the composition of the nine general 
food classes, it should become readily understood. 


Col. I. Species—Lists by species the specimens received for study 
purposes. 
Col. 2. Total Number Received—Represents the total number of 


specimens received between November 1, 1937 and May 31, 1938. 
Although not every specimen obtained could be used for stomach 
analysis work, some valuable information was gathered on the bird. 

Col. 3. Stomachs Containing Food—Represents the total number of 
stomachs found to contain food in greater or lesser amounts. These 
amounts varied from three hairs up to five ounces of solid matter. 
The percentage figure represents the percentage which the stomachs 
containing food were of the total number of birds secured. For example: 
59.6% of all the great horned owl specimens received, contained food 
in the stomach. 

Col. 4. Total Number of Food Samples Recorded—Represents the 
total number of food samples found in the stomachs. This figure is 
larger than the number of stomachs containing food because some 
stomachs were found to hold more than one food class. For example: 
One owl contained parts of rabbit, mouse and shrew. In cases where 
a single stomach contained two or more samples of one food type 
definitely known to represent several prey it was recorded only once. 
If one specimen contained rabbit, two mice and three shrews, this was 
recorded as rabbit once, mouse once, and shrew once. 


Col. 5. Rabbits—Includes cottontail rabbits and varying, or snow- 
shoe, hares. However, only three varying hares were recorded and all 
were found in the great horned owl. The percentage column indicates 
the percentage of all food samples recorded that was rabbit. For 
example: 40.6% of the diet of the great horned owls was rabbit. To 
carry it further, of the 551 food samples recorded, 224, or 40.6%, were 
rabbit in the great horned owls. 

Col. 6. Mice and Rats—Represents the following genera of mice, 
Microtus, Peromyscus, Mus and Zapus, as well as mice in which the 
genus was not determined, and the brown rat. The numbers and 
percentages are figured by the same method as used in Column 5. 

Col. 7. Shrews and Moles—Includes the shrews and moles found 
in the stomach contents of the-various birds. These mammals were in 
general only identified to family, but in a few cases it was possible to 
run down to the species, especially the short-tailed shrew. 

Col. 8. Squirrels—Represents the red, gray, flying and fox squirrel. 

Col. 9. Other Mammals—Represents all mammals that do not fit 
in the first four food class columns. It includes chipmunks, bats, 
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skunks, muskrats, weasels and mammalian parts that could not accurate- 
ly be identified principally due to an advanced stage of decomposition. 

Col. 10. Poultry—Represents domestic chicken with the exception 
of one turkey which was not definitely identified as either wild or 
domestic. This turkey was found in a great horned owl killed in good 
wild turkey country. 

Col. 11. Game Birds—Includes ringneck pheasants, ruffed grouse, bob- 
white quail and Hungarian partridge. 

Col. 12. Other Birds—Represents all other birds that were recorded 
in the stomach analysis, including passerine birds, screech owl, long- 
eared owl, sparrow hawk, red-shouldered hawk, crow, flicker and 
bird parts that could not accurately be identified. 

Col. 13. Miscellaneous—Represents all food samples not grouped 
in any of the above food classes, and includes insects, snakes, fish, cray- 
fish, amphibians, snails, vegetation and a few pieces of material which 
could not be identified. 

In the table it is interesting to compare the food habits of the “pro- 
tected” birds with those not “protected” by law. The “unprotected” in- 
dividuals represented in this report are the great horned owl, the 
goshawk, the Cooper’s hawk, the sharp-shinned hawk and the snowy 
owl. The reader will note how the food habits of these birds show 
high percentages of those food classes which are normally considered 
desirable to man, while those of other species show the opposite. 

In order to point out the differences in the food habits, considera- 
tion must’be centered on food classes in which several species of both 
groups are represented. For example: 

Column 5. Rabbits, shows that the great horned owl and the gos- 
hawk are the two birds with any considerable amount of rabbit in 
their diet, 40.6% and 15.4% respectively. 

In Column 11. Game Birds, the goshawk and the Cooper’s hawk are 
outstanding with 11.1% and 10.4%, respectively. 

Column 6. Mice and Rats, shows the percentage of the diet of the 
great horned owl and the long-eared owl to be 18.2% and 65.5%, 
respectively. Comparing the goshawk to the red-tailed hawk, the 
percentages are 4.1% and 43.8%, respectively. 

In Column 12. Other Birds, a striking comparison is noted between 
the sharp-shinned hawk and the red-tailed hawk, where the percentages 
are 100.0% and 4.9%, respectively. 

It should be pointed out that the food habits studies so far, in the 
main, substantiate the Commission’s previous understanding with 
regard to the food habits of certain hawks and owls included on the 


“protected” list, although during this special study there have not been 
enough specimens of said species received to justify any definite 
conclusions. 

According to the figures compiled thus far for the great horned owl, 
goshawk, Cooper’s hawk and sharp-shinned hawk, these birds are 
definitely undesirable from a game or song-bird standpoint. Like- 
wise, the hawks and owls that are “protected” by law show no, or very 
low numbers of, game or song-birds in their diet. The red-tailed hawk, 
red-shouldered hawk and marsh hawk, which have long been on the 
border line in the minds of many people, definitely show beneficial 
characteristics in the few samples examined. Probably the availability 
of larger numbers of these species for study later will change the 
picture, especially in certain restricted localities. 

The citations from the table should arouse the reader’s interest 
enough to have him carefully compare the percentage figures in the 
table. It must be remembered that it is the percentage figures that 
are significant, because of the great variety in the number of stomachs 
received. Due to the lack of a sufficient number of samples for each 
different species, all of the figur@s-should not be considered conclusive. 
This is especially true where the number of stomachs containing food 
is less than 100. 

In closing, it must be pointed out that this is merely a progress 
report, because with studies covering only one mild winter, it would 
not be fair to form any definite conclusions. What differences a more 
severe winter will show in the food habits is yet to be determined. 

It is obvious that these investigations must be continued for at 
least one more year, and that if at all possible a considerable number 
of specimens should be collected during the summer and early fall 
months. This information, added to extensive field observations by 
trained observers, should enable the Game Commission to reach quite 
definite conclusions relative to the desirability or destructiveness of the 
several species enumerated. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission, desiring more conclusive and 
additional information, has continued the bounty on the great horned 
owl and the goshawk as it was during 1937-38. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Robert D. 
McDowell of the Game Commission. His knowledge of comparative 
anatomy was a decided factor in the identification of the stomach 
contents. The writer also wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Harold L. Plasterer of the Game Commission for his help in the 
quick identification of the various species of hawks and owls, especially 
in cases of immature birds. 















































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Tot. No. Stom. — > Mice Shrews Exe Other Game Other Miscel- 
Rec'd. Cont’g. Samples Rabbits. and and Squirrels Mammals Poultry Birds Birds laneous 
Food Rec'd. Rats Moles 
Species No. No. % No. No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 0 No. % No. % No. % 
Great Horned Owl . 792 472 59.6 551 224 40.6 100 18.2 11 2.0 26 4.7 37 a 32 5.8 11 2.0 72 13.1 58 10.5 
Go ociecss. 156 71 45.5 72 11 15.4 3 4.1 1 1.4 16 22.2 4 5.5 17 23.6 8 11.1 10 13.9 2 2.8 
Cooper’s Hawk 99 45 45.5 48 J 6.3 9 18.7 1 2.1 9 18.7 5 10.4 19 39.6 2 4.2 
Red-tailed Hawk .. 52 29 55.8 41 18 43.8 9 21.9 1 2.5 1 2.5 3 7.3 2 4.9 2 4.9 5 12.2 
Red-shouldered Hawk 52 29 55.8 45 11 24.4 5 11.1 1 2.2 1 2.2 4 8.9 23 $1.2 
Long-eared Owl ... 35 24] 68.6 32 21| 65.5 4 12.5 1 3.1 6] 18.8 
Barred Owl 31 19 61.2 27 1 x Bf 7 26.0 3 18.5 4 14.8 1 5 a 5 18.5 4 14.8 
Marsh Hawk ...... 17 12 71.6 14 7 50.0 2 14.3 5 35.7 
Screech Owl ..... 17 11 64.7 12 1 8.3 3 25.0 1 8.3 1 8.3 6 50.0 
Broad-winged Hawk 14 9 64.4 14 2 14.3 3 21.4 1 7.2 8 57.1 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 14 8 57.1 8 8 | 100.0 
Sparrow Hawk ..... 5 4 80.0 6 1 16.7 1 16.7 4 66.6 
Rough-legged Hawk 5 2} 40.0 3 2| 66.7 1} 33.3 
Barn Owl ....... 3 3] 100.0 4 5 75.0 1 25.0 
Short-eared Owl 2 1 50.0 1 1} 100.0 
Duck Hawk 1 1} 100.0 1 1] 100.0 
Osprey 1 1] 100.0 1 1} 100.0 
Snowy Owl 1 
Tetins:... 1,297 | 741 880 236 179 43 54 30 | 61 28 | 128 | 121 
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read, 


I’ve 
tramp the woods and byways of this fair 


EN MILLION sportsmen, so 
land of ours, leaving behind them, I should 
guess, approximately ten million wives. There 
is glamor of big fish finally landed; of ducks 
brought down by keen-eyed marksmanship 

but once the sun has set on a game- 
laden car turned homeward, the stories end. 
This, I maintain, paints but half the picture. 
Do men suppose ten million wives wait open- 
armed, just tickled to death to see a stringy 
little rabbit dragged in by the heels? 

I'll admit they can learn to like it, but it 
takes some education. 

For my part, I discovered soon after my 
marriage just what my husband meant by 
“bringing home the bacon.” Naturally, I am 
fond of bacon, but what my husband brought 
home had feathers growing on it! Or fur, or 
slimy scales. 

The very first night we spent in our little 
white house with the new green blinds (or so 
it seemed—it might possibly have been the 
first week-end) the light of my life was up with 
the crows, somewhere around 5 a. m. It was 
winter, and pitch dark in our room. I heard 
him stumble over a chair, so I leaned over and 
pressed a switch. There, in the sudden flood 
of light, stood my husband, wearing the expres- 
sion of a startled buck, one foot in his hunting 
trousers, the rest of him snugly encased in a 
suit of long-iegged woolen underwear inherited 
from his grandfather. Thus early in married 
life did I learn the most intimate details of a 
duck hunter’s wardrobe. 
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When Ken came home that afternoon I 
couldn’t squeeze out the least enthusiasm for 
the three limp mallards—heads, tails, feet and 
all—he laid out on my new kitchen table. And 
how silly my husband looked with that proud 
light in his eye! 

“Ken,” said I, “wild game, I’ve heard, tastes 
very strong when roasted.” 

So Kenneth wrapped the ducks in a discarded 
comic section and trundled them over to Bill's. 

While he was gone I got busy with cleansing 
powder and scrubbed the table, after which I 
rigged up some cute little hamburger patties for 
supper. The meat seemed to shrink in cooking 
and the patties turned out about half the size 
I’d intended, but I planted a fancy sprig of 
parsley in this one and that one, and I thought 
they looked quite fetching. The lord and master, 
however, was unappreciative. Aside from ask- 
ing if I’d forgotten the salt, he refrained from 
comment. 

The next Saturday afternoon he and_ his 
cronies went tramping through the snow, guns 
in hand, and when the spoils of the chase were 
divided, we received a pair of big-eyed rabbits. 
Why, at that time I’d as soon have fried our 
cat as one of those soft furry creatures! | 
have a second cousin, though, who as a_ boy 
learned to eat rabbit. We sent him a gift on 
Monday. 

But when Kenneth sauntered home one day 
with half a dozen pigeons in his bag, I changed 
color. 

“Pigeons,” I stormed, “aren’t fit to eat!” 

“Mother always made swell pot-pie out of 
pigeons.” 

“T won't cook them!” 

“All right; don’t.” 

He swept up his game and stamped down to 
the basement. An hour later I heard him leave 
in the car, and I knew he was taking the birds, 
carefully dressed, home to his mother. 

And so it went with us all that first year of 
so-called wedded bliss. There seemed to be no 
end to the ducks, squirrels, rabbits, pheasants, 
doves and quail my lifemate garnered in. And 
as the weather grew warmer, the fish—! What, 
I ask, could be less alluring than a dead fish’s 
glassy eye staring up at one from the depths 
of a foul-smelling creel? It was fortunate, I 
thought, that friends and relatives hovered 
round with empty baskets! 

Only Kenneth seemed to mourn. It got so we 
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By RENA HAWLEY SMITH 


From "National Sportsman" 


couldn't go to a movie without someone com- 
ing up and slapping him on the back, extolling 
at great length the flavor of a bird or beast 
recently browned in his wife’s oven. Ken would 
sigh and roll great sad eyes in my direction, | 
considered it ungallant of him. 

3ut, by and by, as months passed, the paint 
on our little white house began to scale, and 
our budget collapsed. Macaroni and cheese, 
without any bacon, frequented our table more 
and more in direct proportion to our declining 
income. 

I have never been a martyr and never expect 
to. be one, but I did get tired of macaroni, [ 
hauled down my flag, and surrendered un- 
conditionally. I promised to cook what my man 
brought home. 

I began on a fish. It stuck to the pan and I 7 
lost my temper, but Kenneth appeared greatly 
pleased with my efforts and fussed over me all 
evening. Not until a week later when the post- 7 
man delivered an unsolicited pamphlet entitled 7 
Fifty Ways to Cook Fish did 1 doubt his 
sincerity. 

Of course, I forgave him. After all, he’s 
pretty good to live with, and besides, I never 
dreamed full-color photographs of baked fish 
could be so attractive. I started right in to mend 
my methods, and believe it or not, I was soon 
serving fish for company dinners—not just little 
get-together suppers, but real important com-= 
pany dinners; the kind you lie awake nights’ 
thinking about. 

One thing naturally leads to another, and if} 
stood to reason if I could make a fish palatable,” 
I ought to do as well by a rabbit or quail. T 
did. In fact, progressing slowly by the trial’ 
and error method, I attained a degree of skill 
most flattering to my ego. I even learned té 
like the meat and continued to serve it after 
house was all slicked up in a new coat OF 
paint. ‘ 

But, just as I thought I had conquered this? 
wild meat bugaboo, a new problem popped up 
to try my culinary patience. ‘ 

It happened the evening we answered ouf 
doorbell to discover Fritz, one of the hunting 
fraternity, standing on our doorstep with a large 
brown pasteboard box under one arm. He wore 7 
a big grin, and, upon being invited in, set his 7 
parcel tenderly in the exact center of my living 7 
room rug. I was suspicious from the start. ; 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION OFFICIAL 1938 OPEN SEASONS AND 
BAG LIMITS FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolution of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 13, 1938, in accordance with the 
provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225. 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. The shooting hours 
daily are 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. On October 31 no hunting of any kind (including native and 
migratory game) before 9 A. M., which also is the opening hour on the first day of the 
seasons for trapping fur-bearing animals and racoons in open counties. Racoons may be 
hunted at night. The daily racoon limit covers animals taken noon to noon. 


(Small Game Possession Limit Bag Limits 
UPLAND GAME 2 Days’ Bag) Day Season OPEN SEASONS 
Ruffed Sous To wee 6 es ae e a 2 $') 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, Valley Quail, (Com- ; 
ccc nscnsen- 4 12 Oct. 31-Nov. 12 
Hares, (Snowshoe or varying) ................. 2 8 
Wild Turkey (See counties closed listed below) * 1 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ................ 2 10 - 
Te on bk sc scdecccccnses Unlimited $ Oct. 31-Nov. 26 
ee nuk ces sie weviscccece 4 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox, (Combined kinds) 6 20 
ee eT, kcbaswnneccccsesc Unlimited Oct. 31-Aug. 15, 1939 
Woodchucks, (Commonly called Groundhogs) 4 Unlimited Oct. 31-Sept. 15, 1939 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunting party 2 10 Oct. 31-Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping, except in counties listed 
ee ee ee. a se eskeeweecaess sag 10 Dec. 1-Jan. 31, 1939 
Bear, over one vear old by individual (See 
ESTE SERE Pe 1 a oe 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of five or Nov. 14-Nov. 19 
a Sl Ce = ee 2 _ 
Deer, Antlerless, in all counties, without special 
OE. oon cckuek cas Shas ves 1 1 + Nov. 28-Dec. 3 
Deer, Antlerless, by hunting party of six or more 6 6 


No open season—Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, Antlered 
Male Deer, Elk and Cub Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be staked out or set before 9 A. M. the first dates) 


EGE, A OORUIINE CURED oc oon oc vs cc wes weses Unlimited Nov. 15-Jan. 31, 1939 
Muskrats, (By trapeee only) ..........0.06.... Unlimited Dec. 1-Jan. 31, 1939 
Otters, (Traps only, in 4 counties) **** ......... “a 3. Nov. 15-Jan 31, 1939 
Beavers (Traps only, in 8 counties) ***** ........ A 3 Feb. 15-Feb. 28, 1939 
MIGRATORY GAME 
Rails and Gallinules (Except Sora & Coot) .. 15 of combined 

kinds Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Ue 9 4 5 oe) ng RR See Sh a Se ee 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
ee Ee kp cise see pe 60 4 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
Wild Ducks (Except Wood Ducks) 7+ ........ 107 Oct. 15-Nov. 28 
ES Ee ED Sn ee 5 of combined 

kinds + Oct. 15-Nov. 28 
Snipe, Wilson’s (Jacksnipe) .................. 15 Oct. 15-Nov. 28 
ec has aueneskwkwsecs se 25 Oct. 15-Nov. 28 


* No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1938 in Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, 
Forest, McKean, Potter, Venango and Warren Counties. 

** No Raccoon trapping in Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, Mercer, Somerset, Washington and Westmoreland Counties. 

*** No Bear season in Bedford and Blair Counties. 

**** Otter trapping in Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and Wayne Counties only. 

*##** Beaver trapping in Centre, Clearfield, Jefferson, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna 
and Wayne Counties only. 

7 Possession Limits, Ducks, 10 a day, not more than 3 of which may be canvasbacks, Red- 
heads, Buffleheads or Ruddy ducks or an aggregate of three birds of such species; and 
no person at any one time may possess more than 20 of all kinds, of which not more than 
6 of any single species, or 6 in the aggregate, may be of the restricted species above 
mentioned. : 

Geese, 5 of combined kinds a day; and no person at any one time may possess more 
than 10 of combined kinds. 

All other migratory game birds, possession limit one day’s bag. 


SHOOTING HOURS FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS: 


Rails and Gallinules—7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except in tidal marsh areas 7 A. M., to sunset; 
Woodcock and Snipe—7 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Ducks, Geese, and Coots—7 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


EXCEPTION—No Hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. October 31st. 














RECIPROCAL HUNTING RIGHTS 
ON PYMATUNING LAKE 


The States of Ohio and Pennsylvania have 
passed the required legislation to grant 
reciprocal hunting rights to licensed hunters of 
either State on certain waters of the Pymatun- 
ing Reservoir. The portion of the Lake to 
which these hunting rights apply in_ both 
Pennsylvania and Ohio is that part bounded 
on the south by an east and west line crossing 
the State boundary five-tenths of a mile north 
of Simons, Ohio, and on the north by a line 
drawn between the point at which Padanaram 
Road crosses the State boundary and a point 
formerly known as the Polleck Bridge. 

The significance of this agreement is that 
any person holding a Pennsylvania resident 
hunter’s license may hunt migratory birds in 
season on any of the waters of the Lake 
between the north and south boundaries above 
mentioned, in both States, except of course 
such portions of the Lake as may be set aside 
as Game Refuges, which are plainly marked. 

No permanent blinds may be erected any- 
where on the Lake or the shores thereof. 

A Pennsylvania hunter who goes upon the 
Ohio portion of the Lake may not land upon the 
Ohio shores unless he has an Ohio hunter’s 
license. Likewise, an Ohio licensed hunter may 
not land or hunt from any of the shores of 
that portion of the Lake in Pennsylvania unless 
he is in possession of a Pennsylvania non- 
resident hunter’s license. The Ohio hunter may, 
however, hunt on all portions of the Lake with- 
in the boundaries previously stated, in Pennsyl- 
vania, on an Ohio license if he does not land 
on the Pennsylvania shores. 


Michigan conservation officials recently 
pondered the advisability of permitting de- 
structive deer to be killed out of season. 
Sportsmen from all parts of the state, especially 
in the northeastern sections of the lower 
peninsula, have protested strongly to the Com- 
mission’s policy of issuing permits to farmers 
whose crops were damaged. About 30 deer were 
killed during the summer out of the estimated 
750,000 to 1,000,000 in Michigan, but the sports- 
men assert that is an “unnecessary slaughter.” 


The Bald or American Eagle has continued 
to increase in northwestern Pennsylvania as a 
result of the establishment of the Pymatuning 
Waterfowl Refuge in Crawford County by the 
Game Commission three years ago. In a report 
recently submitted the Refuge Keeper says 
that he has seen as many as 28 bald eagles on 
the area at one time. 

It is also gratifying to note, that the American 
egret, once virtually exterminated as a result 
of the millinery trade, but rigidly protected by 
law during the past ten years, is also abundant 
on the refuge. Burt Oudette, the Refuge Keeper, 
reports having counted as many as 57 of these 
beautiful white herons on their roost at one 
time. 
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COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROJECTS FOR THE 1938 HUNTING 
SEASON 


When the sportsman inquires where hunting may be found without trespassing on posted 
territory, he will learn since the close of last hunting season that Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects have increased in both number and size. This increase has been to such a marked 
extent that he will feel the Program, although still in its infancy and experimental stage, must 
be meeting with the approval of both the farmers and sportsmen. 

During the past year, the total leased area has doubled that acquired previously to 
November 1, 1937. Twenty-two additional projects have been established and will be operating 
in eighteen of the twenty-one counties in which the Cooperative Farm-Game Program is now 
applicable. New agreements are coming in constantly, and these are being added to their 
respective project as the opportunity permits. Before the close of the present hunting season, 
the leased area will approximate 75,000 acres of farmland. 

A most gratifying feature in this year’s acquisition of leased farms is that farmers living 
adjacent to Cooperative Farm-Game Projects which were in operation during previous hunting 
seasons requested that they might lease the hunting privileges on their lands to the Game 
Commission. This increase occurred in twelve of the earlier projects and undoubtedly proves 
that the original cooperators were satisfied with the operation of the projects and the cooperation 
they received from the sportsmen, and must have recommended it to their neighbors. 

With a larger amount of leased territory, the volume of hunters will increase and chances 
for an increase in the number of violations will occur. It is hoped the hunter will bear 
in mind that even though he has increased hunting privileges, the farm is still private property 
and that he will extend as courteous treatment to the farmer as he would demand of some- 
one when entering his own home. 

The continued success and expansion of this movement now rests largely in the hands of 
the sportsmen. 

You are favored this season with the following areas open on the Cooperative Plan: 


COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROJECTS 


LEASED ACREAGE 




































































: Project No. of Closed to Open to Total 

County Township Number Agreements Hunting Hunting Area 
Allegheny Collier 50 16 272.0 622.0 894.0 
Allegheny Moon-Robinson 29 10 360.0 644.0 1,004.0 
Armstrong Gilpin 51 14 ‘ 1,198.0 
Armstrong Kiskiminetas 41 6 87.0 509.0 596.0 
Armstrong Kiskiminetas 36 24 811.0 2,125.0 2,936.0 
Armstrong Kittanning 26 6 210.0 394.0 604.0 
Armstrong Valley ‘ 25 3 137.0 264.0 401.0 
Armstrong North Buffalo 39 19 215.0 619.0 834.0 
Berks-Lehigh Albany-Lynn . : 9 29 709.0 2,338.0 3,047.0 
Berks District-Pike 18 2 86.0 272.0 358.0 
Berks Douglass 55 1 620.0 
Berks Greenwich 17 10 220.0 596.6 816.6 
Berks Perry 16 11 217.0 1,051.0 1,268.0 
Berks Ruscombmanor-Alsace 8 5 128.0 267.0 395.0 
Bucks Bedminster 44 36 593.0 1,527.5 2,120.5 
Bucks Milford : 7 10 212.0 367.5 579.5 
Bucks Nockamixon-Haycock-Springfield 3 21 378.0 537.0 915.0 
Butler Cranberry 48 16 370.0 954.0 1,324.0 
Chester E. & W. Nottingham-L. Oxford 1 16 618.0 1,095.6 1,713.6 
Chester Elk-East Nottingham 2 23 596.0 1,315.9 1,911.9 
Chester Highland 45 5 116.0 428.0 544.0 
Dauphin— 

Lebanon Derry-Conewago-lLondonderry 47 8 148.0 595.0 743.0 
Dauphin Londonderry 40 30 383.0 1,465.2 1,848.2 
Dauphin Lower Paxton 52 15 242.0 896.0 1,138.0 
Fayette Bullskin-Connellsville 33 13 295.0 590.0 885.0 
Fayette Georges 20 12 255.0 692.9 947.9 
Fayette— 

Westmoreland L. Tyrone-Perry-S. Huntingdon 21 5 368.0 2,110.5 2,478.5 
Fayette Springhill 35 7 237.0 292.0 529.0 
Greene Dunkard 14 20 450.0 1,207.0 1,657.0 
Greene Morgan 13 16 352.0 1,095.0 1,447.0 
Indiana Rayne 37 13 233.0 957.0 1,190.0 
Indiana West Mahoning 38-A 16 430.0 1,952.0 2,382.0 
Indiana West Mahoning 38-B 9 220.0 818.0 1,038.0 
Lancaster Colerain-Little Britain 30 27 702.0 2,586.8 3,288.8 
Lancaster East Cocalico 34 27 323.5 892.3 1,215.8 
Lancaster E. & W. Donegal .... 43 33 521.0 1,671.0 2,192.0 
Lancaster Sadsbury-Salisburg 42 5 79.0 269.0 348.0 
Lawrence Union- Mahoning 31 11 194.0 390.0 584.0 
Lebanon Bethel-Jackson 23 28 450.0 1.614.8 2.064.8 
Lehigh U. & L. Macungie 53 2 88.0 227.0 315.0 
Montgomery Douglass ss 46 11 109.0 455.3 564.3 
Montgomery Franconia-Salford 4 38 738.5 1,072.5 1,811.0 
Montgomery Limerick 27 10 198.0 504.0 702.0 
Montgomery L. Pottsgrove-Limerick- 

N. Hanover 12 56 1,123.0 1,972.0 3,095.0 

Montgomery Skippack 10 31 553.0 710.0 1,263.0 
Montgomery Skippack, L. Providence 19 15 339.0 467.5 806.5 
Montgomery Upper & New Hanover 11 45 765.9 1,392.5 2,157.5 
Northampton Moore 54 8 237.0 348.0 585.0 
Northampton Upper Mount Bethel 32 3 39.0 575.9 614.9 
Washington E. & W. Pike, Fallowfield 5 21 583.0 952.0 1,535.0 
Washington North Bethlehem 22 10 229.0 527.5 756.5 
Washington West Bethlehem 6 19 512.0 1,028.0 1,540.0 
Westmoreiand Allegheny 24 21 145.0 1,532.5 1,677.5 
Westmoreland Derry 15 7 200.0 606.0 806.0 
Westmoreland Rostraver 49 7 115.5 549.3 664.8 
Westmoreland Salem 28 4 102.0 274.0 376.0 
877 18 292.5 49.215.6 69,327.1 





* Area not yet established. 
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EXCHANGING GAME ANIMALS 
AND BIRDS 


One of the most pleasant features of 
Governor Earle’s visit to Sweden last winter 
was his discussion of wildlife and game condi- 
tions with Swedish outdoor enthusiasts and 
sportsmen, including the Swedish royalties. 


Every Swede loves the woods and all are 
hunters. To make this possible forests fires are 
unknown and there is more original growth 
timber standing in the two provinces of Goth- 
land and Dalecaria than all of Pennsylvania. 
The moose, called in Sweden the “elk,” giant 
bears, wolves, wolverines, pheasants, grouse 
averhahns, hazlehans, hare and rabbits abound. 


Sweden is indeed a sportsman’s dream of 
paradise. When Governor Earle described kill- 
ing his first wild turkey on the slopes of 
Mount Dempsey in Perry county last fall old 
King Gustaf’s eyes glittered with pleasure. The 
aged monarch recalled to the robust young 
Swedish-blooded Pennsylvania Governor how 
his old friend, former Czar Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia imported wild turkeys from Belleville, in 
Big Valley, Mifflin county, in 1896, and started 
a race of thirty-pound gobblers on his estate at 
Kritchim in the Maritza Valley. 


Just as muskrats become as big as wolves 
in Hungary, the fifteen-pound gobblers of Penn- 
sylvania doubled in size in Humelia. “Why 
not exchange wild turkeys for our giant ring- 
neck and Mongolian pheasants?” echoed the 
Crown Prince. “It will be done, and with 
great pleasure,” said Pennsylvania’s young 
outdoorsman Governor. 


Last April three wild “blubby jocks” and four 
wild turkey hens were shipped to Sweden while 
fourteen choice assorted pheasants were brought 
to Pennsylvania by Major Herbert Jacobson, 
royal Swedish game warden, on the steamer 
“Kungsholm,” which conveyed the Swedish 
royalties and guests to Philadelphia in June. 


Arriving safely the husky northern pheasants 
were sent to the John S. Fisher game farm at 
historic Schwenkville. While in Sweden the 
Crown Prince explained why Swedish moose 
(elks) have such poor heads. The woods are 
so thick the huge beasts have no place for 
combat like the American moose, hence nature 
is gradually dehorning them. The Governor 
told of one of the largest heads of an Alaskan 
moose killed by his father many years ago, 
which had hung in the senior Earle’s camp at 
Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks, N. Y., and 
latterly in the hallway of the executive mansion 
in Harrisburg and enthusiastically agreed to 
send it to Sweden to adorn one of the hunting 
lodges of the Bernadottes. 


The space in the hall at Harrisburg is now 
occupied by the mounted forty-pound dropla, 
or great bustard, killed by Governor Earle in 
the Hungarian stubble fields in the fall of 1933. 
And here let it be stated that by an interesting 
coincidence Governor Earle and two of the 
most brilliant and useful members of his ad- 
ministration, Colonel Robert Morris and Major 
Frank W. Melvin, are all descended from the 
same Swede, old Marks Huling. 


“Through this exchange,” says Col. Nick 
3iddle, genial head of the State Game Com- 
mission, “mutual feeling of fellowship and co- 
operation has been further cemented between 
the sportsmen of this Commonwealth and _ the 
Kingdom of Sweden.” 
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While the Swedes are attempting to establish 
the wild turkey as a game bird, Pennsylvania 
through this exchange has obtained some hardy 
new pheasant blood for its game farms. 


Major Jacobson reported that when he left 
Sweden in the middle of June, twenty wild 
turkey chicks had hatched and were doing well. 
In the Yambol district of King Boris’ realm, the 
sportsman son of Exezar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
has a race of native wild pheasants, “black- 
necks,” perhaps Governor Earle and the kindly 
Balkan monarch could exchange Pennsylvania 
ruffed grouse for the blacknecks and start these 
grand game birds in our mountains. Now that 
Bulgaria is re-arming, to celebrate this great 
event in her history, King Boris’ gracious co- 
operation might be obtained—By Henry W. 
Shoemaker, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Miss Frieda Knepper, of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
suffered a fracture of the nose and lacerations 
of the lip recently when the automobile she 
was operating collided with a deer near 
Clearfield. 


$110 FOR POUND OF BUTTER 


From a small town in Michigan comes an 
interesting story of a man who, much against 
his will, paid $110 for a pound of butter. What 
has this got to do with a rod and gun column? 
Well, you see, this man tried to trade a couple 
of pounds of venison for the butter. A few 
minutes later the judge decided the venison was 
worth about $110 to the State of Michigan. It 
was either pay the money or sacrifice about 
ninety days in the local jail. It was a lot 
of money, but ninety days was a lot of time. 
The man who liked the direct barter system 
decided to pay—N. VY. Times. 


Special Deputy Attorney General Marshall 
M. Cohen has been responsible for several 
years for seeing to it that all titles secured by 
the Game Commission were in good condition 
has been transferred to the Department of 
Justice. During his period of assignment to the 
Game Commission he has directed the examin- 
ing of titles, saw to it that defects disclosed 
were properly disposed of, and finally, on behalf 
of the Department of Justice, approved the 
titles. No land can be purchased by the 
Game Commission without the approval of the 
title by the Department of Justice. 


Mr. Cohen was assigned to the Game Com- 
mission April 2nd, 1935, and has been most 
conscientious in his efforts to safeguard the 
interests of the Game Commission and sports- 
men. 


_The Commission and his many friends wish 
him every success in the even more responsible 
position which he will hold in the Department 
ot Justice. He assures the Commission of his 
continued interest in its affairs and will stand 
ready to extend helpful advice whenever he. can. 
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Members of the Sub-Committee of the House Game Committee who handled the 1937 Game Code 

revisions, conferring with officials of the Game Commission. Left to right: Hon. John H. 

Siegel, Lycoming County; Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission; Hon. 

Mahlon F. LaRue, Chairman of the Sub-Committee, Berks County; Hon. Samuel P. Boyer. 

Cambria County; Hon. Al K. Robinson, Allegheny County; Hon. Wilbert D. Imbrie, Butler 
County and Judd C. Turner, Assistant Director of the Game Commission. 


During the period that the tomato season was 
in full swing the Game Commission was the 
recipient of numerous complaints to the effect 
that pheasants destroyed tons and tons of 
tomatoes every day in Lancaster County. 

This situation when it did exist was largely 
due to the long protection given to hens. 
Strange to say, many sportsmen and some 
farmers for that matter, object to allowing the 
killing of any hens. 


That Herons do take fish is evidenced by the 
fact that several American Egrets examined 
by a Pennsylvania taxidermist recently held a 
total of 87 fish, the majority of which were 
sunfish up to four inches in length. There were 
also a few catfish, one of which measured seven 
inches. There were also yellow perch, large 


mouthed bass, shinners and 3 baby carp. 





Twelve applicants for taxidermist’s licenses 


took examinations in the offices of the Game Com- 
mission recently under the supervision of the Taxidermy Board. 
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Noted scientists and research workers from the U. S. Biological Survey, Cornell University, Pa. 


State 


College and other states attended the Inauguration of the Game Commission’s 


new 


research unit at the Loyalsock Game.Farm. 


The Commission recently exhibited to a 
group of wildlife experts from Pennsylvania 
and surrounding states its mew apparatus 
designed to determine the effects of changing 
climatic conditions upon wild game birds and 
mammals. 

This device, technically termed a climacto- 
meter, consists of two principal parts. One is 
a large chamber wherein practically any desired 
climatic condition may be duplicated. Tem- 
peratures ranging from twenty degrees below 
zero to one hundred twenty above are pro- 
duced by mechanical equipment automatically 
controlled. ‘Winds are developed by special 
blowers, while rain falls from a series of nozzles 
on the chamber ceiling. Night and day are re- 
produced by lighting fixtures so constructed as 
to simulate the rising and setting sun, and to 
give off its beneficial ultra-violet rays. Con- 
nected with the climatic chamber is a compli- 
cated machine which records on moving ribbons 
of paper each and every period of activity ex- 
hibited by the birds or animals being tested. 

The apparatus was designed by Richard 
Gerstell, Chief of the Commission’s Research 
Division. Much of the actual construction was 
carried out by assistants in the Division, while 
the General Motors and General Electric Cor- 
porations built various parts of the machinery 
and rendered valuable engineering assistance 
through their exceptional research laboratories. 


Although various fundamental scientific dis- 
coveries will doubtless result from the operation 
of the equipment, it will largely be used to 
solve numerous practical problems now faced 
by the Commission. Among these are testing 
the efficiency of winter game foods; determining 
the ability of introduced, or about to be intro- 
duced, species to withstand Pennsylvania’s 
climatic extremes; and discovering the exact 
value of woodchuck dens as rabbit retreats. 


WEAR RED 


Mr. Charles Dougherty, of Bath, Pa., re- 
ports seeing on his half mile walk to work as 
many as five rabbits and one skunk run over by 
machines in one night. 














Recently Colonel Nicholas Biddle, President 
of the Game Commission, called attention to 
the many benefits accruing to farmers and land- 
owners as a result of the new Game Code which 
went into effect on June 3, 1937. The new 
Code, according to the Game President, affords 
many distinct advantages to the farmer which 
at first glance are not immediately recognized. 

One of the principal advantages under the 
law, is that not only the farmer himself but 
any member of his family or household or 
regularly hired help may hunt upon his own 
and adjoining lands with the consent of their 
owners, without a license. This privilege, in 
most cases, gives the farmer and his family 
considerable territory upon which they may 
enjoy the sport of hunting without having to 
buy licenses and is a concession to the farmer 
for the courtesies extended to, and game raised 
for, the public hunter. 

Another evidence of the consideration given 
the farmer in the enactment of the new Game 
Law, is that provision granting the Game Com- 
mission authority to revoke a hunter’s license 
for periods up to five years for committing an 
assault upon a landowner or lessee. The rights 
of a landowner or tenant to control his own 
grounds are held in high esteem and_ today 
the hunter who assaults a farmer stands a good 
chance of having his hunting rights denied five 
years. 

The Game President also pointed out that 
the farmer is also given rather liberal rights to 
protect his property against damage by wild 
birds and animals. He may dig out the dens 
of any wild animals, excepting beavers, in fields 
under cultivation, and he also has the right to 
kill or capture alive fur-bearing animals at any 
time they are found destroying personal property 
or in the immediate pursuit thereafter. 

He is given the authority to kill such game 
animals as deer, rabbits, squirrels, raccoons and 
woodchucks at any time they commit material 
damage to farm crops or fruit trees. He may 
also retain a deer for food when killed under 
those conditions. A recent tabulation 
that farmers killed over 8,000 deer in the last 
five years to protect farm crops, over 90% of 
which were retained for food. Many farmers 
appreciate and exercise this authority to stop 
game animals from preventing them from re- 


shows 
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alizing a reasonable income from the soil. The 
Commission is deeply sympathetic and always 
willing to cooperate when damage by wild 
animals is so extensive as to interfere with 
profitable farming. 

The value of birds to the farmer in destroy- 
ing harmful insects and small rodents on the 
farm has been estimated to be millions of 
dollars annually. The new Game Law, accord- 
ing to President Biddle, reduced the number of 
unprotected birds in Pennsylvania to ten, so 
that at the present time there are well over 
two hundred species of birds occurring in 
Pennsylvania at various intervals throughout 
the year which are protected at all times. Game 
Law enforcement officers are ever on the alert 
to see that these valuable birds are given 
adequate protection, without which, damage to 
the farmer’s crops by insects and rodents would 
undoubtedly be much greater. The new law 
recognizes insectivorous birds as the friends 
of the farmer and the number of birds on the 
unprotected list today is lower than it has ever 
been in Pennsylvania. 

Damage to farmer’s property by hunters is 
now a direct violation of the Game Law subject 
to heavy penalties. It is unlawful for a hunter 
to leave gates or bars open, break down fences, 
tear down fence rail posts, or other piles, or 
injure live stock in any manner. Heretofore, 
this provision was not a part of the Game Law 
but was covered by a separate Act which did 
not come under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Game Law enforcement officers. The necessity 
for the farmer’s safety has further been 
recognized by including in the new Game Law 
a provision prohibiting the discharge of fire- 
arms within 150 yards of any occupied buildings, 
without the consent of the owner or tenant. 

This too was a separate Act before the 1937 
Game Code included it in the Game Law, 
subject to enforcement by Game Protectors. 
The significance of this is that Game Pro- 
tectors are directly responsible for the pro- 
tection of farmer’s property against careless 
hunters and for the prosecution of those who 
shoot too close to his buildings. The penalty for 
any of these offenses is $25.00 and Game Pro- 
tectors are instructed to give farmers’ property 
every protection in this respect. 

Ot further benefit to the farmer, the Game 
Chairman pointed out, is the payment annually 
of thousands of dollars in bounties each year 
for the killing of destructive birds and animals. 
Sounties are paid on the gray fox and the 
weasel and the killing of these animals is un- 
questionably a service to the farmer by saving 
his chickens, ducks, turkeys and other poultry. 
These bounties are paid from the Game Fund 
which is created and maintained by the hunters’ 
license money. In addition to the above, bounties 
are also paid on the goshawk and the great- 
horned owl, both of which are highly destructive 
to the farmer’s poultry. 

Other provisions in the Game Law which 
benefit the farmer to some extent are: The 
requirement that a licensed hunter show his 
license certificate to the farmer or his employee 
upon whose land the hunter is found; the 
hunter’s license tag must also be attached and 
displayed on the outer garment of the hunter’s 
back so that the farmer may see same and 
identify the owner; fixing the hunting hours 
for all game from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., 
with no Sunday hunting permitted, and delaying 
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the opening hour of the first day of the small 
game season to 9:00 A. M.,; limiting parties 
hunting small game to not more than five 
persons ; imposing a penalty of $25.00 for re- 
leasing a house cat on a farmer’s land; prohibit- 
ing hunting or trapping with firearms while 
intoxicated ; and prohibiting a hunter from shoot- 
ing at game on or across a public highway. 
Heavy penalties are provided for these offenses, 
all of which are a direct violation of the present 
Game Code. 


In view of all these considerations and ad- 
vantages to the farmer, one cannot help but 
feel that the present Game Law of Pennsyl- 
yania does more to protect the farmer’s interest 
than any previous law of its kind ever enacted 


in this State. 
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Considering the slaughter which will result 
if millions of men are set loose to test their 
marksmanship upon human targets, the number 
of persons killed in Pennsylvania and in the 
rest of the United States in what we persist 
in calling “hunting accidents” may appear, by 
contrast, too small to cause much concern. 
Yet, holding that any loss of life is a matter of 
serious concern, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is making an extra effort, as the hunt- 
ing season approaches, to prevent deaths or 
injury from misuse of firearms. To this end it 
has prepared motion pictures on “how not to 
hunt” and is arranging their presentation 1n 
theaters throughout the state. 


Carelessness with firearms kills at least 1,000 
American hunters every year, according to 
statisticians of a big insurance company. A 
study has been made of 133 deaths, of which 60 
resulted from the victims’ own guns. Self- 
inflicted fatal injuries were the result of dis- 
charge of guns as the hunters carrying them 
slipped, stumbled or fell; climbing over or 
through a fence with a loaded gun muzzle-first ; 
dragging loaded weapons from automobiles, 
boats or other conveyance; dragging guns up 
trees or getting them entangled in underbrush. 


Of those killed by guns in the hands of others, 
most met death from shots fired by companions, 
some by unintentional discharge of a gun, some 
by stepping into the line of fire, some by 
ricochetting bullets. Nineteen were killed by 
hunters in parties other than their own. Of 
these, nine were mistaken for deer or other 
game by hunters too impatient to take time to 
distinguish the object definitely, or who hurried- 
ly fired as soon as they saw a disturbance in 
the brush. 


The self-evident conclusion from this and 
from any other study of deaths incident to 
hunting is that the instances are very rare in 
which the exercise of common sense and 
observance of simple rules of safety would not 
have saved life—Williamsport Sun. 
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The new law enabling Game Protectors to 
seize hunting licenses of real violators in the 
field is working out very successfully and 
effectively. 


A number of cases have been brought to 
light recently where the 1938 license period 
was very short-lived for some hunters—in fact 
the licenses were hardly sold before they were 
back in the Commission’s offices again. Five 
of these cases involved the killing of squirrels 
during the closed season; another killing 
pheasants. In all instances the Game Protector 
recommended revocation of the hunting licenses 
for at least one year, and he proceeded to 
carry out his own recommendation in this 
respect by lifting the license and tag of each 
offender. The Commission later will un- 
doubtedly deny these pre-season cheaters the 
privilege of doing any hunting whatsoever in 
Pennsylvania until August 31, 1939. 


These hunters’ licenses were back in the 
offices of the Game Commission within a week 
after they had been sold. One hunter lost his 
license by seizure the same day he bought it; 
the others lost theirs a day or two later. 


The progress which many states are making 
along wildlife conservation educational lines 
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was brought most vividly to light at a recent 
conference of the editors, publicity representa- 
tives and motion picture men of the various state 
conservation departments and commissions held 
at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, September 22 to 24 in- 
clusive. This gathering, which was well attended 
as an initial undertaking, resulted in the forma- 
tion of a regular organization embodying eligible 
members among wildlife conservation educators 
in the various states and will no doubt be the 
means, ultimately, of both inproving and in- 
creasing the scope of this increasingly popular 
field of endeavor. Attending the conference as 
Pennsylvania’s representatives were: John G. 
Mock, Outdoors Writer of the Pittsburgh Press, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief of Education and 
Editor of the PeENNsytvanta GAME News and 
William L. R. Drake, Associate Editor. 


A study of the propagating methods of several 
of the other states was also made by Charles 
W. Wessell, Chief of Division of Propagation 
and Game Farms of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, in order that the Keystone State 
be fully informed of the practices of other lead- 
ing states in this field. Personal contact with 
representatives of other states has resulted many 
times in mutual advantage and is to be highly 
encouraged if and when the necessity arises for 
such interchange of ideas. 








BE COURTEOUS TO FARMERS 
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Den of Dr. W. D. Imbria well-known sportsman at Harrisville and member of the Game 
Committee. 








One of the largest campaigns to reduce game 
law violations in the history of the Common- 
wealth will be launched this season. It is the 
Commission’s plan to throw every available 
officer, regulars as well as deputies, into the 
field before the season opens on October 31. 
Reports of pre-season shooters are entirely too 
numerous and it is not the Commission does 
not intend to sit idly by while seasoned out- 
laws rob the legitimate sportsmen. Already a 
number of pre-season shooters have been ap- 
prehended and their licenses seized. By the 
time the field cordon is completed the nefarious 
practice will be broken up completely. 

A great many special stations will again 
become operative this year in a determined 
effort to catch those individuals who insist on 
killing more than the limit or in killing illegal 
game. Last year these stations were both 
tremendously effective, and a great many 
cheaters learned their lesson. 

All special stations are under the supervision 
of uniformed officers and there should be no 
hesitancy on the part of any motorist to pull 
aside when flagged by one of these officers. 
These stations will be moved swiftly as the 
occasion demands. 

By operating under these plans the Com- 
mission hopes to frustrate those individuals 
who think they are canny enough to avoid ap- 
prehension. These special campaigns have met 
with the unanimous approval of all good 
sportsmen. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“For the past two years the deer situation 
in Potter County has been terrible. The farmers 
are getting up in arms about the amount of 
crop damage and movements are afoot in the 
local Granges to try and have more legislation 
regarding payment to farmers for crop damage. 
We have had 447 deer killed and reported by 
farmers since June 1. I hope the deer season 
will reduce the herd so that there will be enough 
room in this county for the farmers to farm.” 
—A. G. Logue, D.G.P., Potter County. 


“Within the past week I observed an unusual 
amount of game killed on the highways by auto- 
mobiles. On September 19, from Sizerville to 
Emporium, a distance of 7 miles, I picked up 
four rabbits, one woodchuck, and one deer, all 
killed by cars.”—Refuge Keeper Claude Kelsey, 
Potter County. 


“September 12 started the fall flight of ducks 
with the arrival of several hundred American 
Widgeons. These ducks have taken possession 
of about 10 acres of buckwheat on Ford Island 
and Tract 154. The birds do not leave the 
Refuge Lake in the evening to feed in grain 
fields on private property. Grain may hold out 
during the flight, but none will be available for 
harvest.”—Refuge Keeper Burt Oudette, Craw- 
ford County. 


“One night a couple weeks ago Mr. John 
Wertz, who lives at the upper end of Rains- 
burg, told me that a large bird or animal had 
taken possession of his house roof. Upon in- 
vestigation I found a mature turkey. The bird 
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had alighted on the roof after dark. How long 
it remained is unknown as we didn’t molest 
it."—Refuge Keeper Albert Bachman, Bedford 
County. 


Twelve deer, mostly does were killed on 
highways in the Northumberland area and re- 
ported to Bruce Yeager, Warden in charge. 

“While 
Project | 


working on a Farm-Game Refuge 
was fortunate enough to obtain a 
blacksnake. After cutting the reptile open to 
examine the stomach contents I noticed the 
heart was beating very violently. The heart 
was cut out and laid on a nearby tree, but even 
then, the vital organ beat very decidedly for the 
next hour.”—Refuge Keeper Raymond M. 
Sickles, Fayette County. 


“On Sunday, September 18, while patroling 
for pre-season squirrel shooters I came upon 
a very peculiar feast. A small garter snake had 
succeeded in catching a large toad and was 
starting the difficult task of devouring it. The 
snake was about eighteen inches long and the 
diameter of the body was no greater than the 
size of a man’s forefinger. However, the snake 
managed to stretch and enlarge the front part 
of its body to a much greater size. Very slowly 
the toad was devoured. After one hour of very 
strenuous work the snake had succeeded in 
getting the toad swallowed until nothing 
could be seen but the mouth and eyes. At this 
point I interfered by striking the snake over the 
back. With little persuasion it gave up his 
meal and the still alive and much puzzled toad 
hopped away.”—Refuge Keeper Raymond M. 
Sickles, Fayette County. 
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“On September 9 while working on Auxiliary 
71, I found a young weasel which I have reason 
to believe was killed by an adult weasel. | 
examined it closely and found it was bitten in 
the neck and not hurt in any other place, | 
found a fawn deer so entangled in a 
barbed wire fence that it died.”—Refuge Keeper 
Ernest Hunsinger, Potter County. 


also 


It is with a sense of deep loss that we an- 
nounce the superannuation of Refuge Keeper 
John W. Fenton in charge of Managerial 
Group No. 18, Blain, Perry County. John, who 
tendered his resignation as of September 30, 
has been on the staff since October 1, 1911, a 
period of 27 years. During that time he served 
honorably and faithfully and won for himself 
an enviable record with the Game Commission, 
and a high place in the esteem of thousands of 
sportsmen. 


We also regret the resignation of Winfield 
R. McClure, who has been Game Refuge Keeper 
of Managerial Group No. 32, north of Clear- 
field, for the past three years. Mr. McClure was 
in charge of one of the oldest refuges in the 
State, and was well known and well liked in 
that section. 


The following game refuges were established 
during August: Schuylkill County, Auxiliary 
No. 105, 55 acres; Warren County, Primary 
No. 86-A, 65 acres; Warren County, Primary 
No. 86-B, 160 acres; Lawrence County, Pri- 
mary No. 150, 35 acres. Old Primary No. 502, 
in Clearfield County, was reduced in size from 
3,107 acres to 1,578 acres. 





What would some sportsman give to count among their possessions a collection like this? 
the trophy room of Hon. Wm. M. Kennedy, First President of the 


It is 
Pennsylvania Game 


Commission. 
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KILLING DEER FROM A TREE 


Q. Is it within the law to be in a tree during 
deer season to kill a deer? 


S.G.—Johnstown, Pa. 


A. It is. There is nothing in the present Game 
Law to prohibit a hunter from killing a 
legal deer in season while the hunter is 
seated in a tree, providing he does not shoot 
across a highway at the deer or kill the 
animal at a salt lick. Great care should be 
exercised in climbing a tree with a gun in 
hand. 


WOODCOCK AND WILD DUCK SHOOT- 
ING ON OCTOBER 3lst 


Q. According to this year’s regulations, the 
hunting hours are 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 
P. M., but no hunting of any kind is to 
be permitted before 9:00 A. M. October 
3lst. Does this apply to hunting wood- 
cock and wild ducks on that day? 


G.M.K.—State College, Pa. 


A. Yes, it does. Under a resolution of the 
Game Commission, no hunting of any kind 
will be legal before 9:00 A. M. on October 
3lst, which is the opening hour of the 
general small game season. This means 
that it is anlawful to hunt such game as 
woodcock, wild ducks and raccoons before 
9:00 o’clock on the morning of October 31st. 


SHORT-BARRELED SHOTGUNS FOR 
GAME HUNTING 


Q. (1) Is it legal to use a twenty-inch barrel 
on a shotgun for small game hunting? 
(2) Are there any restrictions as to length 
of shotgun barrels that may be used for 
small game? 

R.D.W.—Uniontown, Pa. 


A. (1) There is nothing in the Game Law to 


prohibit the use of a twenty-inch barrel on 
a shotgun for small game hunting, but the 
Firearms Act of 1931 requires special 
registration with your County Treasurer 
to transport a shotgun with a barrel under 
twenty-four inches in length, for hunting 
purposes. This registration will be taken 
by your County Treasurer for a fee of 
fifteen cents when you show him a hunter’s 
license for the current year. 


(2) The Game Law places no restriction 
whatsoever upon the length of shotgun 
barrels that may be used for either small or 
big game hunting. The only restriction as 
to such barrels is that mentioned above. 





By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


HUNTING DEER WITH A .22 RIFLE 


Q. Is it lawful to hunt deer with a .22 rifle 
in this State? 
E.R.C.—New Milford, Pa. 


A. There is absolutely nothing in the present 
Game Law to prohibit hunting deer in 
season with a .22 rifle of any type except an 
automatic. We strongly advise the use of 
a more powerful rifle for big game hunting, 
so that the game will not get away and 
suffer until another hunter kills it. 


* * * 


UNLICENSED PERSON ACCOMPANYING 
A HUNTER 


Q. I take out a non-resident hunting license 
every year in Pennsylvania to hunt raccoons. 
If I take a man with me while hunting in 
your State, does he require a license? He 
merely goes along for company. 
W.S., Jr.—E. Palestine, Ohio. 


A. The Pennsylvania Game Law requires a 
hunter’s license to be in possession of any 
person who actually participates in hunting 
wild birds or wild animals. However, we 
do not construe the Act to require a hunter’s 
license for one to accompany a licensed 
hunter on a hunt if that person merely goes 
along as an observer. He must not, with- 
out a license, carry any equipment or game, 
or participate in any manner in the actual 
hunt. His function without a license must 
be strictly that of an observer. 


* * * 


OPENING HOUR FOR DEER HUNTING 
FIRST DAY 


Q. Does the deer season open at 7:00 or 9:00 
o’clock on the first day ? 


F.F.C.—Allentown, Pa. 


A. The 1938 deer season will open at 7:00 
o’clock A. M., November 28th. The 9:00 
o’clock opening does not apply to deer 
hunting this year. 


* * * 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH BOTH 
BARRELS OF SHOTGUN LOADED 


Q. May I hunt big game with a double-barrel 
shotgun when both barrels are loaded with 
ball shells ? 

J.0.C._—Warren, Pa. 


A. It is legal to hunt deer or bear with a 
double-barrel shotgun when both barrels 
are loaded with what is commonly known 
as “pumpkin” ball shells. It would be a 
technical violation of the law to discharge 
both barrels at a deer or bear at the same 
time. The Commission does not, however, 
prohibit the loading of both barrels of a 
shotgun on this account. 


PARTIES HUNTING FROM THE SAME 
BOARDING-HOUSE FOR DEER 


Q. Is it lawful for two parties maintaining 
separate rosters but not hunting together to 
board at the same boarding-house and each 
kill the camp limit of deer? 


E.P.—Frank, Pa. 


A. We see no objection to two separate 
parties hunting deer from the same board- 
ing house if they do not, at any time, co- 
operate with each other while hunting. It 
is to be understood, however, that this ap- 
plies to a boarding house occupied on an 
annual basis and not to a private hunting 
camp. Each party should, of course, main- 
tain a separate roster and at all times avoid 
any situation wherein it might be accused 
of cooperating with the other party. A 
group of hunters operating from a private 
camp is limited by law to the killing of 
six deer, regardless of how they hunt, ex- 
cept that they may divide their party and 
hunt at separate times during the season. 
In that manner, it might be possible for 
them to kill more than six deer from the 
same camp, but no individual may parti- 
cipate in any manner in the killing of more 
than six deer in one season. 


CARRYING GUN AFTER KILLING A 
DEER 


Q. After I kill a deer during the season, may 
I carry a gun any part of the remaining 
season, for vermin shooting or any other 
reason? 


J.M.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A. The present Game Law does not definitely 
prohibit a deer hunter from carrying a gun 
after he has killed a deer. However, we 
in all fairness fail to see any reasonable 
excuse for a hunter to carry a rifle or 
shot gun while participating in a deer hunt 
with others after he has killed a legal deer, 
on the pretense of attempting to kill 
vermin. Under those circumstances, it will 
be the better part of sportsmanship for the 
successful deer hunter to leave his gun at 
camp or other headquarters and continue 
to participate in the hunt only through the 
method known as driving. An attempt in 
any manner to kill a second deer in one 
season is strictly illegal. Why then place 
yourself in a position where you may be 
tempted to violate the law and subject 
yourself to a penalty of $100.00? 
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Winners in the All Age Stake at the Reading Field Trials. 


Mark Spacht, of Wiconisco with 


“Silvan Joe,” who teok second, left; Dr. Sherman Ames, of Easton, right, with the winner, “‘Sher- 
man’s Dan.” 


The Sewickley Shooting and Fishing Club 
of Allegheny County is to be highly commended 
for the interest it has been taking in the game 
of that community. During the past year the 
club purchased and stocked 300 bobwhite quail, 
416 rabbits and 4 chukar partridges at a total 
cost of $893.00. Mr. E. J. Flesher, member of 
this active group writes, “I think it pertinent to 
tell other clubs to do likewise. The hunters 
are demanding game to hunt and there are 
only two ways to get it, ie, either raise it 
themselves or pay licenses so that 
the Game Commission can.” 


more in 


A great many sportsmen’s organizations are 
now actively working in cooperation with 
farmers in the betterment of wildlife conditions. 
There has recently been formed in the vicinity 
of Quarryville an organization called “Southern 
Lancaster County Farmer-Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion” with a membership of 225. 


Mr. Allen Wiker, President of the Lancaster 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, said 
that their organization now has over 2500 feed- 
ing stations active in that section 


The Fish 
Association, Allentown, has undertaken a game 
trapping and 


Pioneer and Game Protective 
under the 
William A. 


Moyer of that vicinity. The club appropriated 


restocking program 


supervision of Game _ Protector 


$50.00 for the purpose from its fund. 


Due to efforts exerted by Lewis W. Steven- 
son, of the Farm Security Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and John 
Youngman, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and an of- 
ficial of the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycom- 
ing County, farmers of that county are tak- 
ing a deep interest in the farm-game program, 
At a recent meeting approximately 50 farmers 
and their wives, clients of the Farm Security 
Administration in the Williamsport area, met 
and discussed the value of wildlife on the farm 
as outlined in the Game Commission’s new 
Bulletin No. 16 by James N. Morton, entitled 
“Wildlife in the Farm Program.” Mr. Young- 
man, basing his talk almost wholly on_ this 
bulletin, won the support of many landowners. 


The Adamstown Game and Gun Club of 
Adamstown have purchased a tract of land on 
which they have begun to erect a clubhouse, 
3efore raising the clubhouse 12 pens were built 
in which to raise rabbits. 


Edward Dubinick, an interested sportsman 
from Essington, writes that he collected $13.50 
from sportsmen in Tinicum Township, Dela- 
ware County, and then turned around and 
bought thirteen ringneck pheasants with the 
money and liberated them in that section. 


Any numbers of Volumes I to IV of The 
Auk; also early Wilson Bulletins. Readers of 
the Game News who have extra copies of the 
above are invited to communicate with Dr. 
George -M. Sutton, Fernow Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Winners in the All-Age Open Class of the Beaver 


Holding the dogs 
M. B. Driggers, handler. 


are, left to right: 
The judges, 


John Thompson, 
Roy 8S. Johnson, 


Left, 
Thompson’s Comanche Tex, first; center, Glenn Dale Toby, second, and Virginia R. Boy, third. 


Meadows Field Trial, DuBois, Pa. 
Jake Steis, handler; Mrs. 


left, and A. Hunter 


handler; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


Willis, Erie, Pa., former member of the Game Commission right, are also shown in the picture. 
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The Federation of Sportsmen Clubs of Lehigh 
County is to be highly commended for the edu- 
cational work they are promoting in that sec- 
tion of the State. Recently the Federation as 
a combined unit placed twenty-five subscrip- 
tions to both the Angler, and the Game News, 
in a like number of eligible schools. At the 
same time Game Protector, William A. Moyer 
donated at his own expense twenty-five copies of 
Pennsylvania Bird Life to be given with each 
subscription of the GAME News to compensate 
for the bulletin, “Common Fishes of Penn- 
sylvania,” which was given with each subscrip- 
tion of the Angler. 

The Reading Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League also is to be congratulated for hav- 
ing purchased and distributed among the schools 
of Berks County, one hundred copies of the 
new bird bulletin. As a result of this pioneer 
work many other associations throughout the 
State are following suit—so much so in fact 
that very few copies of the initial run of 10,000 
bird bulletins remain. The possibilities are that 
the Game Commission will reprint the pamphlet 
in the near future. 


PAGE MR. RIPLEY 


Fair Lady: “I want to buy a duck stamp for 
my husband.” 

Post Office Clerk of Butler, Pa.: “Yes 
Lady . . . . That will be one dollar.” 

Fair Lady: “Just how does he use this stamp 
and will he have to paste one on each duck?” 


The Sweet Valley Fish and Game Protective 
Association released many rabbits and over 100 
ringneck pheasants during the past year. It 
also doubled its membership. 


Sportsmen who have bands in their possession 
which were taken from ringneck pheasants or 
quail killed last year are urged to send them 
in immediately, with the location where the 
birds were bagged. 

It is the Commission’s purpose to issue new 
bands this year and it will save a lot of time 
and trouble if all the old bands are returned 
and reported before the new ones are used. 
All hunters are urged to cooperate to the end 
that the banding experiments which the Com- 
mission is carrying on may be facilitated and 
made worthwhile. It is to every sportsman’s 
benefit to comply with this request. 


In the sixth edition “American Men of 
Science” released recently there appears the 
names of three former employees of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, all of whom served 
in official capacities in the Division of Educa- 
tion. They are as follows: Dr. George M. 
Sutton, Curator of Birds, Cornell University, 
ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff, re- 
tired; and Dr. Charles S. Apgar, Supt., Cornell 
Morphological Station, Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission is proud in 
having had these men affiliated with its educa- 
tional program. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


The largest gallery in the history of field 
trials in eastern Pennsylvania witnessed clever 
performances in the open all-age stake, with 
17 nominees, feature of the annual fall trials 
of the Keystone Setter and Pointer Club at 
Sports Acres. 


The classic was won by Sherman’s Dan, a 
white, black and ticked English setter, owned 
and handled by Dr. Sherman Ames, veteran 
Easton campaigner. Second award went to 
the orange and white pointer, Sylvan Joe, owned 
by Mark Spacht, of Lykens, and handled by 
Robert Bell, Gettysburg sportsman. The white 
and black pointer, Ivor Knoll Spotty, owned and 
handled by W. Lippincott Colkett, of Villanova, 
took third. Judges were William Greene, 
Runnemede, N. J., and Harold Watson, Corn- 
well Heights. 





REPORT ALL BANDED BIRDS 


In order to find out just what becomes 
of the various game birds annually 
released, the Commission has adopted 
a policy of leg-banding all such game. 

If the program is to succeed, all 





persons killing banded birds must co- 
operate by reporting them to the Com- 
mission’s Division of Game Research 
and Distribution. Each report should 
contain the date, and the exact location 
where the bird was taken, including 
the name of the general locality and 
the name of the township and county 
in which it is situated. This will enable 
the Commission to determine the 
distance traveled by the bird and so | 
give a full report to the hunter. 
Concerning this matter, it may be 
said that although the Commission 
offers no prizes for the return of 
“lucky numbers” bands, some sports- 
men’s organizations do so and a report 
to the Commission will render each 
hunter eligible to receive a prize. 














In a certain county six young hunters who 
had failed to file the proper Game-Kill Report, 
admitted their delinquencies, invited the Game 
Protector to prosecute them and put them in 
jail. He did so, and it is apparent the hunters 
decided they would “stage” a party while in 
jail. The Sheriff sensing the situation, searched 
the prisoners, took two quarts of whiskey, which 
were concealed on their person, and about two 
hundred (200) pennies that were intended for 
a poker game. All six reniained in jail for 
four days, minus the ingredients for their party. 


John C. Caldwell, Head of the Educational 
Division of the Conservation Department of the 
State of Tennessee visited the Commission 
recently in an effort to learn what Pennsyl- 
vania is doing along conservation education 
lines. Tennessee is progressing notably in this 
field of endeavor, particularly in her conserva- 
tion activities in the public schools. 


LOST OR STOLEN! 


One Black and White coon hound, medium 
size, weight 40 to 50 pounds. About all white 
on right side, slightly ticked in white, white 
feet and legs, tan ears. Positive scars on each 
front leg above each knee on inside. Scars 
about 1% inches long by % inch wide and not 
haired over. They run up and down the legs, 
one scar on each leg. If found notify John 
Carnahan, Box 236, Oil City. The dog is 
very friendly and answers to the name of Vick. 


One Remington Pump Gun, 12 gauge, serial 
No. 10235, Model 31. Registered with 
Remington Arms Company. Has Ithaca recoil 
pad. Stolen from car September 15 between 
9 p. m. and 12 p. m. in front of U. S. Post 
Office, Hamburg, Pa. It was in original pack- 
ing case when stolen. Information leading to 
the whereabouts of this gun should be for- 
warded to the Pennsylvania Motor Police and 
to Raymond E. Casper, Jr., 727 North Fifth 
Street, Hamburg, Pa. 


Three-year old, white, black and tan fox 
hound dog about thirteen inches tall, wear- 
ing leather collar with Lancaster County Dog 
License Tag No. 5219, answers the name of 
“Drive.” Any information will be appreciated 
by Lloyd R. Lynch, R. D. No. 2, New Holland, 
Pa. 


Pointer answering to the name of “Rex”. 
Lost in Lancaster County, August 17. White 
with liver spots on front legs and head. Blind 
in one eye. If found, notify J. Hale Steinman, 
Lancaster. Reward offered. 


Savage .303 rifle. High power lever action. 
Left side of stock has 2%-inch dent; also, left 
side contains saddle ring. If located, com- 
municate with Charles H. Fritz, RFD 3, 
Ephrata. Reward offered. 





Down in West Virginia they are going 
to cut the Mingo white oak, one of the largest 
of white oak trees in the country. This giant 
of a forest whose age has been variously esti- 
mated as from 600 to 1200 years was attacked by 
fungus growth several years ago and this spring 
for the first time leaves failed to appear in- 
dicating that it was dead. The Mingo oak has 
a circumference of 30 feet at the ground and 
over all height of 135 to 165 feet. It is esti- 
mated that a volume of 20,004 feet of lumber 
will be made from the tree, enough to build three 
six-room houses. Experienced woodmen will 
fell this giant, sections of which will be pre- 
served for museum pieces. 
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“SCATTER LOADS | 


Many a Whistle Pig falls before the unerring 
aim of Wilbur Taylor, modern Robin Hood of 
Port Royal. 


Sixty beaver colonies in Palisades Interstate 
Park, N. Y. were credited with having saved 
three arterial highways from serious flooding 
during the recent hurricane and tidal wave, 
preventing the certain destruction of at least 
one bridge and retarding the erosion of hundreds 
of acres of soil. The animals known as “the 
earliest of engineers” thus repaid a debt to 
mankind. 


Up in Beesham, Massachusetts, Lester Raimey 
spread his fish net out on the lawn of his home 
to dry. The next morning when he went out 
he was surprised to find a 23 lb. porcupine 
tangled up in its meshes. Authorities say that 
this is the first porcupine found in this locality in 
the last fifty years. Mr. Raimey hopes to keep 
the animal for a pet. 


While driving along a California road 
recently an autoist looked back to find that he 
had a large size bobcat riding on the trailer 
attached to his automobile. Evidently intrigued 
by the machine the cat jumped to the highway 
and rushed to the front of the car. In the en- 
suing battle the automobile triumphed. 





Even flies are protected in India, and the 
multiple examples among the fauna of the belief 
in reincarnation apparently left nothing for a 
society with a long name to teach the people 
kindliness to the lower animals. When these 
animals are wild, however, there is found to be 
plenty of need for their protection unless ex- 
tinction is to ensue. 

For this reason The Times of India some 
years ago started agitation for an All-India 
Association for the Preservation of Wild Life. 
The Bombay paper recently reporting the 
progress made said that “every month evidence 
comes to hand of the interest in this topic”, 
and adds: 

“A wise attempt has been made to reach the 
masses in an output of pamphlets, etc., in 
Indian languages. This is only on _ the 
propaganda side. More constructive spade-work 
has been done, and where certain areas have 
been denuded of partridges and other birds 
through excessive netting or shooting, a proposal 
has been made for restocking from a central 
farm where these birds will be bred.” 

“Similar restocking is to be taken up by the 
Travancore government. Here the recently ap- 
pointed game warden has succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Legislature to allow him to restock the 
game sanctuary in Nellikampathy with spotted 
deer.” 

“Burma has also recently passed a wildlife 
protection bill.” 


Shooting deer with bow and arrow will be 
permitted in southern Wisconsin for one month 
this fall. 


Dr. Leon Mooney, Ozark Mountain hunter 
of Mountain Home, Arkansas, knows how it 
feels to catch a wild turkey by the skin of his 
teeth. He’s been doing it for two years as the 
result of a chance discovery. He reached his 
favorite hunting ground in the wild, wooded 
hills along the Missouri border one day, and 
found he had left his cedar box caller at home. 
Seeking a substitute, he pulled the upper plate 
of his false teeth from his mouth, placed them 
in the hollow of his hand, and scraped the edge 
slightly with the blade of his pocket knife. A 
clear “kelp, kelp, kelp” was the result, and up 
rushed a gobbler. The next day the doctor 
ate the bird with the teeth which had summoned 
it to its fate. 


Wild geese are uninfluenced by Hollywood. 
They mate for life. 


Changing a Utah “death trap” for wild ducks 
into a safe feeding and nesting refuge is the aim 
of the first project approved under the new 
Federal-State Cooperative program for wildlife 
restoration. 


You will now have an opportunity to hunt 
Russian wild boar this winter, as the supply 
of these introduced animals in the forests of 
North Carolina has increased to a point where 
the Conservation Department has declared an 
open season on them in the mountains in the 
western part of the state. Season October lst. 
to the Ist. of January inclusive. The same area 
is well populated with bear and deer which may 
be taken without special permits. 


Caused by carelessness with guns. Analyzing 
records of 133 deaths in typical shooting acci- 
dents, statisticians found that 60 were caused 
by self-inflicted wounds, while the others were 
caused mostly by shots from the guns of com- 
panions or other hunters, and, of the former, 16 
occurred when the hunter slipped, stumbled or 
fell, while 13 came as the result of climbing 
over or through fences while carrying loaded 
guns, muzzle up. 


A fine specimen of the common groundhog 
appeared on Lafayette Street in New York 
City. A crowd collected and = stared. The 
groundhog stared back. One of the onlookers, 
very much scared, reported a wild beast on 
Lafayette Street. Finally a member of one of 
the local hospitals nearby recognized and cap- 
tured the wild beast. 


It is supposed that the animal was being trans- 
ferred somewhere when it crawled out of its 
cage and fell off a truck. 


A courageous pair of robins built their home 
in a small dogwood tree scarcely an inch in 
diameter and not more than three feet above 
the waters of the Merced River, Yosemite 
National Park. As the birds were in plain 
sight, dozens of people were constantly about. 
Fishermen continually chose the spot to cast 
their lines and photographers taking advantage 
of this rare chance to get candid camera 
records of the robin life cycle swarmed to the 
site of the nest. Despite all these handicaps the 
two robins staunchly stood their ground and 
succeeded in hatching out their brood. 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth there 
were some 900 different persons and registered 
corporations that were listed as keepers of the 
swan in England. Each bird was accurately 
marked on its beak to designate its owner and 
all birds not marked were considered royal 
property. 


For years Jack Miner has kept white 
whistling swans in ponds about his bird 
sanctuary, but so far his efforts to have them 
pair off have been without avail. 
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Edward K. Love, a prominent St. Louis real 
estate dealer, has announced a $100,000 gift 
for a Missouri Wildlife Conservation Founda- 
tion, the income of which will be spent for 
purposes recommended by the Missouri _Con- 
servation Commission. In a statement issued 
by Mr. Love he said, “The new non-political 
Commission is doing a fine work and the in- 
come of this fund may help out in some cases 
where the Commission hasn’t the money or 
needs money more promptly than it can be 
had from the state. Should they need money 
to feed quail in winter the money can be had 
at once. The quail can have their grain next 
day. I personally would like to see some of 
the money used for better enforcement of the 
law against these fellows who go out and dig, 
seine and dynamite fish.” The income from the 
Foundation will not be large, perhaps $5000 
a year, and Mr. Love expressed the hope that 
it will be supplemented by other gifts from other 
prominent men. The new fund will be called 
the Edward K. Love Conservation Foundation 
and will be administered by a board of four 
including Mr. Love; two sons, Edward K. and 
Andrew Sproul, E. Sydney Stevens, Chairman 
of the Conservation Commission and Thomas 
N. Dvser, President of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Love stated that three 
considerations led him to create this founda- 
tion. They were: first, “to express my appre- 
ciation of the benefits and enjoyment which I 
have derived during my life with the wildlife 
which the state of Missouri had in the past 
afforded;” second, “with the hope that the 
Foundation may contribute toward the pre- 
servation and restoration of the rich areas 
of wildlife in Missouri ;” and, third, “the creation 
by the people of a state conservation com- 
mittee, an agency free from any political or 
selfish influence and fully authorized to ad- 
minister wildlife preservation on the basis of 
merit and efficiency.” 


One mother raccoon has made certain that 
her children will have the proper religious up- 
bringing. The Ohio Conservation — bulletin 
reports that an old ringtail moved into the 
Pleasant Grove church near Mt. Victory. It 
made a den between the plastering and the 
side wall of the church and proceeded to raise 
a family of four despite all efforts to dislodge 
her. The congregation has now accepted these 
non-conformists and take things for granted 
when mother and cubs romp in the belfry and 
balcony during the Sunday service. 


Under a comprehensive program directed by 
State Fish and Game Commissioner Marvin 
A. Spaulding, chairman of the Deer Damage 
Committee of the New Jersey State Fish and 
Game Commission, a series of food patches 
are being developed deep in the South Jersey 
pinelands to attract deer from seeking food 
li nearby cranberry bogs and farmlands. 


Mink farmers have found canned carp a cheap 
and satisfactory food for use on their fur farms. 
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SCATTER LOADS 


The right to fish in New York’s waters is 
not granted to every person who applies for a 
fishing license, the Conservation Department 
revealed today—especially if the applicant calls 
himself the “Angel Noah”. 

Department officials were recently confronted 
with such a problem. Accompanying the ap- 
plication of the “Angel Noah”—at present lead- 
ing a celestial life in Father Divine’s “Heaven” 
near Kingston—was a U. S. money order 
tendered in payment for a Hudson River netting 
license. Inasmuch as the Federal Government 
had recognized the heavenly name, Depart- 
ment officials were at first inclined to issue the 
license. Then several questions arose creating 
a doubt in their minds as to the legality of such 
action, 

First, fishing licenses according to the 
Conservation Law are not transferrable. How- 
ever, there would be nothing to prevent the 
“Angel Noah” from passing his license on to 
“St. John, the Baptist” or some other member 
of Father Divine’s heavenly realm. Certainly 
game protectors who are constantly checking 
licenses of fishermen would not be required to 
identify the “Angel Noah” on sight. Then, too, 
if the license were issued, it did not seem quite 
fair to place earthly fishermen in competition 
with those from “Heaven” and who might have 
had instructions from “St. Peter”, reputed to 
have been a past master at the sport in his 
day. The final problem which had to be 
considered was perhaps the most puzzling of 
all. What kind of a license could be issued? 
If the Department recognized the “Angel Noah” 
from “Heaven”, a resident fishing license could 
not be issued and they were in a quandary as 
to whether it would be proper to issue a non- 
resident or an alien license. On account of all 
the questions that were arising they decided 
to call the whole thing off—at least until they 
had an opinion from the Attorney General’s 
office. The Attorney General advised the De- 
partment to withhold issuing a license to the 
applicant giving his name as the “Angel Noah” 
until such time as he had furnished his real 
name. 


A collection of birds from the Ukrainian 
Animal Preserve will be a prominent exhibit 
in the All-Union Agricultural Exposition, which 
opens in Moscow on August 1. The birds were 
sent to Moscow during June in order to 
acclimatize them, since they came more than 
eleven hundred miles north of their regular 
habitat; also to accustom them to zoo life, 
which bring them thousands of unaccustomed 
visitors. 

A few of them are already tamed, but the 
vast acreage in the Ukrainian Preserve permits 
most of them to remain in a wild state. 

The Society for the Preservation of Nature 
is active throughout the year in promoting the 
conservation and propagation of the Russian 
bird population. “Bird days,” organized in all 
districts of the Soviet Union, are planned to 
give school children a prominent part in this 
holiday. The children arrange exhibitions of 
bird houses and parade with slogans calling 
for the preservation of birds. From Moscow to 
Uzbek, they put up the boxes in the trees of 
parks, farms and forests. The young naturalists 
keep records on bird migrations and habits. 

The All-Union Society aids them by publish- 
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ing three magazines on birds, to which leading 
scientists contribute. 


Visitors to the Agricultural Exposition who 
lean to ornithology, will have opportunity to 
visit a gull preserve in a small lake twenty- 
five kilometers from Moscow, where as many 
as 20,000 gulls have built their nests on a 
square kilometer. In some places the nests, 
like hillcocks, cover the surface of the water 
and make it possible to walk across the lake 
after the Autumn departure of the gulls. 
Another refuge near Moscow is Senejski Lake, 
an artificial body of water resulting from an 
attempt to connect the Moscow River with the 
Upper Volga. 


At the territory of the Timiryazev Agricul- 
tural Academy in the outskirts of Moscow, the 
experiments of school children in the breed- 
ing of useful birds may be studied. There the 
children replaced the eggs of city sparrows by 
tomtits’ eggs, thus increasing the numbers of 
active insectiverous birds. The examination of 
4,000 nests in the grounds showed that the 
sparrows hatch the eggs of other species. 

The Astrakhan Preserve, in the delta of the 
Volga River where it falls into the Caspian 
Sea, was founded at the order of Lenin at the 
beginning of the revolution. It shelters about 
230 different varieties of birds, among them 
rare species. In this region, the peasant custom 
of hanging out birds’ nests is centuries old.— 
N. Y. Times. 





Dave’s Army Store, E. Pittsburgh, used the 
above poster to advertise the “Game News”’ 
and the supplemental beck on _ wildlife. 
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Controlling 
the Goshawk 


Wherein Several Pairs of 
Confirmed Grouse Killers 


were Humanely Removed 


by M. E. SHERMAN 


URING the fall and winter of 1937-38 very few goshawks were 

observed in the north tier counties of the state. However, know- 
ing from past experiences that the birds nested in limited numbers 
in the beech ridges of Potter County I decided to check carefully this 
spring to find out whether they were still around or whether they 
had sought other quarters. 


On May 15 District Game Protector Arthur Logue told me of a 
nest in the southern part of Potter County and later he, Protector 
Ohlmann, Hunsinger, and an expert climber by the name of Lewis and 
myself investigated it. When we were within a hundred yards of 
‘the nest the large female began screaming wildly, determined to 
protect her young at all costs. Apparently the male was away hunting 
for we did not see him. Hoping to get both birds at the same time 
we decided to withdraw and give him a chance to return. Previous 
observations I made of goshawk nests showed the male to remain 
away anywhere from one to two hours at a time. 


While waiting for the female to quiet down and the male to return 
we visited a Cooper’s hawk nest. The conduct of these birds at the 
nest is about the same as that of the goshawks except that the one at 
the nest will sneak away, hoping to escape discovery. While we were 
in that vicinity we came upon a splendid specimen of rattler which 
Protector Logue hastily decapitated with a .22 hollow point. It was 
over 48 inches long. 
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Leaving that area we began silently approaching the goshawk nest 
again, but had traversed only a short distance before the keen-eyed 
female began her shrill cuk cuk cuk’s. At the same time she started 
to attack, and believe me an angry goshawk, male or female, can make 
her presence known. Soon the male came to the rescue and launched a 
magnificent defense, darting through the thick foliage like a bullet 
and shouting his defiant cries. I was thrilled and awe-stricken at 
the magnificence of the bird. It took us quite some time but by carefyl 
maneuvering we ultimately got in strategic positions and managed to 
kill both birds. We collected the young for research experiments 
through the assistance of Mr. Lewis, who successfully negotiated the 
sixty foot nest tree. 

For more than a dozen years I have taken special interest in the 
birds of prey. My experiences have led me to Hawk Mountain, near 
Drehersville, Schuylkill County, on the flight ranges in Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Monroe and Pike Counties, and elsewhere in my travels as 
a game protector. Their migration flight is one of the most interesting 
phenomena of nature; likewise their life and habits. To me they 
symbolize all that is wild and free. They are much maligned because 
they take that from which man attains great pleasure. 

Well-thinking sportsmen desire that they be controlled and have 
encouraged bounty to be paid for the destruction of their kind. I 
hesitate to approve the wisdom of doing this, as they do, without doubt, 
serve as one of nature’s most perfect checks and balances. 


. A 30.30 SPEAKS ° 


By THOS. WITHERSPOON 


I YA FELLARS! I’m jest a little ole thuty thuty Winchester 


jest a bustin to talk. Ye see the reason I gut so much to say 
is, 1 just been a readin that thar PennsyLvANIA GAME NeEws. 
Ya say ye dint think I cud read, well now thars a heap of things 
us ole smoke wagons kin do sides gitten blamed fer missen the big uns. 
Now if ye set and listen fer a couple of minutes, I'll tell ya I cum 
to be a readin that thar mag. 


Ye see the fellar what owns me and seven er eight others of my 


fer them, I guess me and the rest of my kin folk would jest be a 
hangin over the fire place like ole grand pap K. Long Rifle—jest 
relics by bygone days, and you fellars would be a dreamin or jest a 
readin about the days thar used to be sumpin to hunt in ole 
Pennsyvainy. 

But insted thanks to these commishun fellars, the huntin gits better 
every year. 

An those fellars what write them thar stories and tell thar experiences 
sure give ya that ole outdoor fever, specialy that thar fellar, 


kin folk keep us all in a cumfy ole cabinet an he wuz a lookin us over 
fer about the steenth time this day an while he wuz a moonin over 
us his Mrs. cums an hollers to him that the mail had cum. So he 
leaves the cabinet door open and goes ater the mail. 

Purty soon he cums back with some letters and a magazine, he 
heaves the letters on the table an sets down with the magazine. 

Now I’ve heerd tell as how it ain’t perlite to be a readin over a 
pusson’s showlder, but thats jest what I did and I ain’t a might 
sorry fer it cuz it turned out to be the Game News. An jumpin 
grasshoppers how that fellar pi-rused that thar mag. His Mrs. wuz 
a hollern fer him to cum a fix the furnace, but he never heerd her 
a tall cuz his spirit was a trampen the ole Pennsylvainy hills and dogoned 
if I wuz’nt a spirit walking along with him. 

Ater a readin that thar mag. I just want to say that all us fellars 
ought to be proud of the men what edit that thar Game News and 
all the fellars that make up the game commishun, becuz if it weren’t 


N. R. Casillo. Now in my estamashun he is a real hooper doo jim 
dandy sportsman cuz ya kin tell the way his stories read that his hull 
heart and soul is in the great outdoors. 

Then ya take them thar picters whats in the Game News, ya kaint 
cuz thar all took rite in our good ole state an when ya look at em 
ye realize ya don’t have to go to Africa er the Rocky mountins to 
hunt big game and the way our state is takin holt of conservashun 
them thar fellars frum Africa will soon be cumin over hear. 

Well I reckin I will sign off now with these here words of. wisdom. 

Ef ya want to be a real sportsman support the Game Commishun in 
all thar activities cuz remember they are always trying to help yow and 
me to better sport. 

Obey the game laws and respect the rights of the farmer an ef ya 
do this ya will always have game and lots of territory to hunt on. 

Last but not least subscribe fer the Game News and read it frum 
civer to civer. 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT IN THE WORK OF THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By FRANK C. EDMINSTER 


HE SOIL Conservation Service has been specifically charged by 

Congress with the function of controlling erosion. In carrying 
on any program for the control of erosion, the most careful considera- 
tion of land use is necessary. Any “action” agency involved in land 
use policies must consider all of the important natural resources of 
the land. Wildlife is one of those resources. 

The control of erosion is largely a matter of manipulation and control 
of vegetation. Vegetation constitutes almost exclusively the habitat 
of our wildlife species. Hence, any erosion control program must 
necessarily, for good or for bad, affect the welfare of all wildlife 
populations. It was, therefore, urgent that the work of the Soil 
Conservation Service take adequate consideration of the needs of 
wildlife populations in its program for erosion control. 

The basic essentials controlling wildlife populations are food and 
cover, which together constitute their habitat. All animals must have 
adequate food and cover all seasons of the year if they are to survive. 
All other considerations are secondary to this need for food and 
shelter. Water is, of course, a fundamental need which may be either 
food or shelter, depending upon the use made of it. 

Since the use of vegetation may at the same time control erosion 
and provide satisfactory food and cover for wildlife, the wildlife 
program of the Soil Conservation Service is substantially one of 
providing good habitat. This means proper management of existing 
habitat, such as woodlands, hay fields, pastures, crop fields, and swamp- 
lands, and the provision of new habitat through planting. Most of the 
permanent plantings in Pennsylvania are trees, shrubs and vines which 
are planted to provide future woodlands and wildlife coverts. Plantings 
of woody vegetation are also made on all highly eroding areas, such 
as gullies, streambanks, roadbanks, fencerows, etc. 

Not only is it important to provide adequate quantities of the right 
kinds of food and cover-producing plants, but it is just as important 
to provide the best arrangement of the stands of the different types 
of plants. Carrying capacity for various forms of wildlife depends 
not only on the quantity and qualities of the different types of habitat 
but also of their arrangement and interspersion with respect to each 
other. In rearranging the layout of the farm to provide for conserva- 
tion farming, sloping crop fields are laid out in narrow contour 
strips, thus providing much greater interspersion of the different types 
of herbaceous vegetation than existed with block fields. 
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Similarly the planting of woody vegetation for new woodlands 
includes a mixture of conifer and hardwood trees as well as a border 
planting of lowgrowing shrubs and vines in order to give the proper 
proportions and arrangements of the different types of woody growth. 
Arrangement and interspersion of woody vegetation is obtained 
throughout the cultivated and pastured areas of the farm by utilizing 
all gullies, banks and contour fencerows that are suffering from erosion 
for woody plantations. 

This program of habitat management and construction is the basis 
of any sound wildlife program. However, there are other phases of 
wildlife management that are also important. Although the Soil Con- 
servation Service does not in its own program undertake such phases 
of wildlife management as law enforcement, use of refuges, and 
artificial restocking, these matters are given consideration with co- 
operating farmers in the form of suggestions as to the best practices. 
This is also true of the use of food patches and artificial winter 
feeding, although there are instances in which the Service demonstrates 
these practices on cooperators’ farms. 

The Soil Conservation Service has been operating demonstration 
project and CCC camp work areas in Pennsylvania since 1935. Up 
to July 1, 1938, the Service had made conservation plans for 1460 
farms involving 162,791 acres. Most of these have woodland and 
wildlife plantings, an average of 12,190 trees and 400 shrubs and vines 
having been planted per farm. In all cases wildlife conditions on the 
farm have been improved by various soil conservation practices, such 
as strip cropping, pasture improvement, hay land improvement, etc. 

A total of 12,754,001 trees and 583,384 shrubs and vines have been 
planted during this time, covering 7,728 acres of new woodlands and 
254 acres of small wildlife plantings. A large share of the woodlands 
planted have borders of wildlife plantings. 

In addition, thousands of acres of existing woodlands have been 
protected from fire and grazing, and many have been put under 
proper management plans for the improvement of woods products 
production and wildlife as well as soil and water conservation. All 
swamps and other non-agricultural lands have been set aside for wild- 
life habitat and protected from fire and grazing. 

In years to come these habitats will develop and the conditions for 
wildlife will be vastly improved on these Pennsylvania farms to the 
benefit of the landowner and the general public alike. 





ALL HUNTERS ARE URGED TO MAKE A 
SPECIAL EFFORT TO ENCOURAGE THE 
GOODWILL OF THE LANDOWNER THIS 
SEASON BY EXTENDING EVERY COURTESY 
POSSIBLE TO HIM. MAKE FRIENDS FOR 
YOURSELF AND YOUR SPORT 
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LESSON TO REMEMBER 


By STUART M. BOGGS 


Y OLD HOME was deep in the Blue Ridge. At the turn of 
the century I was still a kid in knee pants, eleven years old. 
For three years my father had been teaching me how to hunt. 

He was one of the all-time deer shots of the Blue Ridge. His kill 
over a period of some forty years numbered more than sixty deer. 

My first year of schooling was spent as an observer. The second 
season I carried a single barrel shot gun of cheap make, 12 gauge, 
loaded with a “pumpkin ball.” I carried five extras in my pocket. 
This supply MUST last the season—30 days of deer hunting. We 
were taught not to waste ammunition. 

We did not get a deer the second season of my training, which 
was spent mostly still-hunting in the valleys. But one afternoon, on 
a cloudy cold day during my third season, a spike buck came down 
off Still House Hill, feeding along a bench near Birch Run. We were 
more than three hundred yards from the buck, which was browsing 
on teaberries and acorns. It was jittery at times, a blue jay or “ram 
rod” bird, as we called them, having spied us. 

Father explained that the distance was too great for his 44 Winchester 
and my single-barreled 12 gauge pumpkin. With evening upon us, our 
best bet was to close in on him, through the laurel, cross Birch Run 
and up the ridge. Father thought if the buck winded or heard us he 
would break back over the hill, or across down by the old saw mill. 

A cold, icy wind was blowing from the Northeast. 

“Now you start over the bottom,” my father directed, “keep that 
wind in your face, and make as little noise as you can. I’ll go down 
by the chestnut tree and stand and wait at the saw mill. Remember 
your wind direction. Keep it a-blowin’ in your face and be careful 
fording the run. Open your gun. What if you don’t get a shot? Be 
CAREFUL! That old dead pine will guide you to about where he’ll 
be feeding when you get across. Don’t shoot until you see the deer, 
head, body and legs. And don’t shoot in my direction. I'll be within 
two hundred yards of you, right down there”—father pointing to a clump 
of spruce pines that grew on a knoll near the old abandoned saw mill 
that some twenty years before had been a busy logging camp. 

So, with buck fever creeping over me, I started after the spike buck. 
Upon reaching Birch Run, I broke my gun, crossed the stream and 
crawled up the steep bank to the first bench on Yellow Ridge. A bit 
winded, I sat down on the pine bristles to rest and give father time 
to make his stand at the old saw mill. 

“Dad ought to be down there by now,” I thought to myself, after 
a five minute rest. But before I could get to my feet, the brush cracked 
to my left. I could see something moving in the thick pine oaks, not 
more than forty yards from where I sat back of a small spruce pine. 
My heart beat must have risen to 130 and my blood pressure to 200. 
“That’s the buck” I almost said aloud. 

Then all was still. As I slowly rose I could hear my heart beat 
against my leather jacket. For ten minutes I never moved—it seemed 
a year—as I waited, waited for the buck to move to an opening where 
I could be sure it was a deer. 

Again the brush cracked and, kneeling, peering under the spruces here 
and there I saw an object—but was it the deer? I wasn’t sure, although 
several times I thought I saw the top of his back, move in a clump of 


oaks, the brown leaves blending with the winter coat of the spike buck. 
Motionless I stood, while a cold, clammy sweat broke out on my 
forehead and my hands got painfully cold. 

I could hear him walking in the dry leaves, moving toward my 
father on his stand at the old mill. They became faint and finally al} 
was quiet. 

It had been agreed that should neither of us see the deer, father 
would whistle for me to come down to him. After silently standing 
for more than fifteen minutes I heard my father’s call. I knew it 
was then too late, with dusk setting in, to be able to distinguish a deer 
more than twenty yards away, even if I did run into him. 

So, when I got near to where father told me he would be, I heard 
men’s voices. 

“Well, son, I guess we missed the ‘spike’ that time,” said father as 
I came out in an opening. “Where did he go?” 

“I don’t know where he got to; but I saw him all right—right 
back there in the pin oaks on that bench where we first saw him from 
across the bottom. I almost shot him when I saw his back and the 
brush move. Couldn’t make out for sure, though. Gee Dad, was my 
heart pumpin’ while he was walking around in the brush. Seemed 
like a year, and I got a sweat all over me, sort of a cold, sticky sweat. 

“Ha! Ha! Buck fever my boy. But I think you will make a 
careful hunter. I am sure glad you didn’t shoot. Never, never point 
your gun at anything unless you know what it is. Always wait 
until you see your game from head to foot. Suppose you had shot at 
that moving object back there?” 

“Well, I didn’t, did 1? Say, who were you talking to a few minutes 
before I got here? I heard men’s voices?” 

“Why that was Charley Corgins. He came over the hill to take a 
short cut out of the mountain. That was Charley Corgins you heard 
and saw, and not the spike buck. Just think, think my boy what a 
pumpkin would have done to Charley.” 

“Well, I didn’t shoot, did I?” was all I could say, or think. 

Then as an after thought, “why did he wear brown clothes that 
look so much like a deer. Why doesn’t he wear some bright color 
BOVE ak 
“But do you, or I, or any of the other hunters wear anything but 
khaki?” father broke in. 

“Young man I hope this is a lesson for you. I am satisfied my train- 
ing has been worth while, otherwise we would have a dead man or a 
badly crippled hunter on our hands instead of a spike buck that you 
thought you saw moving in the brush. 

“Come on, lets go home. Its getting dark and I’m hungry. Three 
miles to walk, too.” 

So that night when I went to bed, tired and nervous, still thinking 
of what might have been a tragedy in the woods with a hunter’s life 
on my hands, my father came to my room, and patting me on my 
back said: 

“Son, I am proud of you. Go to sleep now and forget all about 
your first chance at shooting a deer. Always WAIT until you SEE 
what you are shooting at. Never shoot at an object in the brush, or 
anywhere until you are positive. Let us pray.” 





CROW SHOOTING 


Some years ago a gentleman with whom I 
was then only casually acquainted, called at 
my home one evening. He knew that I was 
fond of hunting and we immediately became 
involved in an interesting conversation having 
to do with shooting in a general way. He later 
inquired whether I had ever done any crow 
shooting. I told him that my experience had 
been limited and my success even more so. It 
then developed that he was a member of the 
Upland Crow Club. When he began telling 
me something about the number of crows they 
were killing I stopped him, I expect rather 
rudely, and asked that he invite me to join 
him on his next outing. He said he would do 
it. True to his word he did. Three of us 
went out on a Memorial Day shortly there- 
after. 


By J. V. Williams 


I soon found that I was completely out of 
shells and then for the first concluded that he 
had told me the truth. The records since that 
time indicate that this group of real sportsmen 
kill several thousand crows each year. The 
most successful year to date was 1936. Accurate 
records kept show that 5410 crows were killed. 
Of this number three of the group bagged 3533. 

During the winter months crows are shot 
principally from small corn-fodder blinds by 
the use of crow decoys and an occasional 
mounted great horned owl or a hawk of large 
species. The best shooting takes place when 
snow is on the ground and by locating your 
blind near a piggery or some equally good 
feeding place, or in line of their flight. The 


highest score for a day’s shooting from a blind 
for an individual is 120. 


The spring and summer shooting is different 
in that we drive from woods to woods con- 
cealing ourselves in the foliage using mechanical 
crow calls, principally the Tom Turpin or the 
Perdew. The largest number of crows killed 
in one day by one man by this method was 93. 


Crow shooting is a fascinating sport and in 
addition to this it helps to keep the crow 
family under control and reduces their de- 
structive habits to a point at least. The moti 
vating man-power in the Upland Club consists 
principally of Joseph Price, Sec. and Harry 
M. Birney, Jr., Pres. They are a pair of fine 
young hustling fellows who are dead shots and 
marvelous entertainers. 
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THE CARDINAL 


By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


HE gorgeous male Cardinal inspires 

admiration and comment wherever 
he is seen; his brilliant color, high crest, 
and assertive song proclaim him a prince 
among the feathered folk—and that hardi- 
hood which braves the northern winter 
makes us proud to call him American! 
He is a child of the tropics who has 
wandered far; but he seems to like his 
wintry surroundings well. 

Both male and female Cardinals are 
high-crested and have pink bills; and 
both birds sing. Some observers say that 
the female bird produces even sweeter 
music than the male. The color of the 
female is dull grayish brown; but there is 
a glint of red on her crest, wings and tail, 
and her gaily-colored huge bill gives her a jaunty appearance. The 
huge seed-cracking bill of this bird is evidence of their relationship 
to the Sparrow tribe; and the Cardinal may truly be called a 
“grosbeak.” 

In Pennsylvania the Cardinal does not have a State-wide distribu- 
tion. In the western counties it occurs as far north as Erie; in 
the mountainous regions of the central part it has extended its range 





along the favorable river valleys and is found as far north as 
Huntingdon ; in the eastern part it occurs chiefly only in the southern 
counties. Few people are aware that the Cardinal is with us the year 
around. Some think he is only a winter bird; others know him chiefly 
as a summer nester and are amazed when they see one in the snow! 
He is a good example of a permanent resident, and rarely goes far 
from the region where he was reared. 

The nest of the Cardinal, which is firmly built of weed stems and 
dead portions of vines, is not a bulky affair as a rule, and is lined with 
grapevine bark and rootlets. The eggs, which nearly always number 
three are white flecked with gray and brown. The young birds have 
crests in their immature plumage, but are not as bright as their parents. 
Young male birds, which are changing to the plumage of the adult 
are queerly and beautifully mottled with grays, browns and rosy red. 

Cardinals are eaters of weed-seed; but are fond of fruit, berries and 
insects during the summer, and the young birds are fed largely on 
insects. Considering the beauty of song and plumage, their good food 
habits, and their desire. to be near human dwellings, the Cardinal is 
one of our most highly prized birds, and worthy of the greatest 
protection. 

In winter they may be attracted to the food counters by cracked 
nuts, various grains and sunflower seeds. If there is a thick shrub or 
vine on your premises the birds may be so attracted that they will nest 
near the house. 


ported special for the occasion) and food and 
drink for man and beast. Obviously, he’s 
Captain—not only because he owns the cottage, 
but also because he knows that territory, as 
we know the flat fields where we usually hunt. 

Now the point about all this is that, except 
to keep that fire roarin’ to bring in some wood, 
or otherwise to make us more comfortable, 
you'd never know he owned the cottage. And 
of course the two to six men who compose this 
annual party, do all they can to keep him feel- 
ing like one of the gang—also to lighten the 
load which inevitably falls to the lot of the 
Captain. During the actual hunting, we look 
to this man to pair us off, lay out our courses, 
and arrange for a time and place of meeting. 
And we follow his quiet suggestions to the 
letter. That not only makes for a pleasant 
party, but it also reduces to a minimum the 
chances that some of us tenderfeet may get 
lost. For I can understand that a November 
night in the Pennsylvania mountains could be 
pretty unpleasant. 

I speak of our being tenderfeet. That’s true, 
at least in the mountains. But by no word or 
gesture does our experienced yet considerate 
Captain imply this. Up a steep mountain, he 
tempers his pace to ours. And if one man or 
a hunting pair are late in arriving at a pre- 
arranged spot, neither then, nor later, upon 
return to the cottage, is there either any 
petulant criticism or raucous kidding about 
being slow or even lost. 

Haven’t you observed that native outdoors- 
men seldom have a superior air? They’re more 
likely to be on the modest side. Yet, let your 
car get frozen or stuck in the mud, sprain your 
ankle, hesitate about dressing out a deer or for 
that matter, miss a grouse that’s heading their 
way. And the speed and ease with which they 
do the job is often poetry in motion. Here’s a 
glass raised high to ’em. And in locker room, 
office, or afield, may I always be as good a man. 

I mentioned kidding. Beginners, handle it 
with gloves. Maybe when you attain pro- 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


ficiency in the field, you can get away with it 
and still have friends who want to hunt or 
fish with you. But I’m warning you. Notice 
the old hunter. He generally has a pleasantry, 
maybe a mild bit of joshing. But it’s brief, to 
the point, and then dismissed. If I start riding 
one of my buddies, I must prepare to get it 
back. And if I keep it up, there’s no telling how 
far it will go, nor what the final result will be. 
And if I’m not included in the next trip, it 
will serve me right. I’ve got it doped out this 
way. In the showers, at the office, around the 
lunch table, our actions, either good or bad, 
don’t stand out in such strong relief. There 
are so many distractions—so many physical or 
mental escapes. But when we hunt, there are 
just the men, the dogs, the fields, the woods, 
the sky. Thus a blade of grass, a twig, the 
point, the flush—all take on great significance. 
And our own words and deeds stand out bold 
and bright. So too, at night around the fire. 
Dishes washed, tired dogs dreaming and twitch- 
ing, pipes going, each of us glad with the peace 
of today, the hope of tomorrow. Outside, a 
stream murmurs to the tall trees that guard 
our cabin. The trees nod and keep the watch. 
Tonight, there’s nothing but nature. And what 
we tiny humans do or say looms clear in the 
smothering vastness. 

That reminds me. On a marsh, in a sere 
field, have you ever taken a deep breath and 
felt that you were standing right on top of 
the world, that you were holding the great 
friendly hand of one of the red gods? And 
with the next breath, have you felt just about 
the size of the ant that’s near the toe of your 
boot? Well, when I get such a spell, it’s 
kinda like church. Mind you, I don’t recom- 
mend this as a substitute—rather as an aid to 
get the most out of church. 

But here I go rambling. And when a fellow 
starts to ramble, he’d better haul to or quit. 
A couple more thoughts, and I’m through. If 
kidding should be handled only by experts, then 
practical jokes should be pulled only by masters. 


For they are frequently cruel, and always 
cowardly. A kidder at least offers a chance for 
verbal retaliation. However, the joker not only 
attacks an unprepared victim, but leaves him 
with no redress. Practical jokes, if they must 
be pulled, should be kept out of field and 
cabin. For the hours afield are too infrequent, 
too dearly bought, to have them marred, if not 
totally spoiled, by the thoughtless and sometimes 
harmful prank. 


There are a lot of other peopie that we 
could mention. There’s the feliow who is al- 
ways criticizing, the chap who sometimes at 
risk of life itself wants every shot. We know 
what a blind pig is. But the blind hog is my 
own name for the man who not only takes the 
best duck blind, but the best seat in that blind. 
And there’s the guy who takes’ the best seat 
in the boat—the best strip in the bird field. But 
why go on? There are scores more. Yet in 
the entire list, there’s hardly a man who 
wouldn’t measure up if he rated himself by the 
Golden Rule. It may not solve every problem. 
But it’s a big help to the fellow who’s just 
starting to worship the red gods. 


And now in closing, I’m wondering what 
you think of me. A long faced blue-nose who’s 
always taking the joy out of life? 


I have a few friends who will tell you that 
picture doesn’t fit. Include me on a trip some- 
time. I’ll salute John Jameson with you. The 
night before, I’ll brag about my dog. And the 
following night I’ll lie like a trooper in defense 
of his and my mistakes afield. I'll brag about 
my exploits in the bush, tell a couple of tall 
tales, stay up too late, talk too darned much, 
and possibly, do a lot of the things we’ve just 
been discussing. For, like you, I’m human. 


As I said at the outset, what I have aimed 
to do is to help the newcomers off to a good 
start. I know that reviewing these things has 
been a benefit to me. And if you feel the same 
way, then I shall be like Clarence (or is it 
Claude?): “Happy about the whole thing.” 





































“What is it?” Ken was all interest. 

Fritz kneeled down and opened the box. 

“*Coon!” And he drew out the awfullest 
looking thing imaginable! 

And ’coon it was, fully skinned and dressed 
excepting that all four paws were left intact. 
Where the head had been there jutted out a 
great thick bloody neck which I fervently hoped 
wasn't drippy! All the former aversion I’d ever 
felt for wild game came bounding back double 
strength. If rabbits had ever looked feline 
to me, this animal looked like a beheaded collie! 

The two men stood there admiring the dead 
beast. They patted it, poked it and studied its 
toenails. They turned it over and upside down. 
It was, they said, exceptionally large and very 
fat. Then they looked at me and I started to 
wilt. 

Fritz’s wife, it seemed, was out of town. 
Could J round up our gang for a big ’coon 
dinner ? 

I spoke right up with a dozen good reasons 
why I couldn’t possibly cook a ’coon, but when 
Fritz departed, the ’coon remained. I phoned 
the gang and invited them over. 

Next morning, with many forebodings, I 
reached for my cook book. Fritz had assured 
me my task would be simple. “Just follow 
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directions for roast turkey,” he had said, “you 
can’t go wrong.” 

“Select a young turkey,” advised my recipe. 
“Tf not already removed, cut off the head and 
feet. Loosen the skin from the neck, push 
the skin back and cut off the neck close to 
the body. Remove pinfeathers—” I counted to 
ten and began to make stuffing. 

Of course I wiped the meat with a damp cloth 
before inserting the dressing, and just as I 
thought everything was ready, I discovered 
something queer inside that ’coon. In consterna- 
tion, I flew to the telephone. 

“Kenneth,” I panted, “didn’t you think this 
‘coon was dressed ready to cook?” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” 

“Well, there are two things inside that look 
like they might be kidneys.” 

“Then maybe they are.” 

“Well, do people leave them in or take them 
out ?” 

“Some do and some don’t.” 

There are times when I wonder why I ever 
married that man. 

“What,” I asked sourly, “do you think I 
should do?” 

“Better yank ’em out.” 








NOVEMBER 


I boiled over. The idea of his sitting away 
down in his office calmly telling me to “yank 
out” a pair of ’coon kidneys in the same tone 
he’d tell a child to pick a strawberry—! If he'd 
been the only one coming to dinner, he’d have 
found that ’coon in the ashcan by the alley, 


But, with Florence and Deacon coming, Zella 
and the others—. 


I took a knife and gingerly approached a 
kidney. To my great surprise it came right 
out ! 

From that moment, my affection for Mr. 
Racoon began to grow. By the time I had 
him stuffed and sewed and browning in the 
oven, I was as proud of him as if I’d been his 
mother. 

Our guests sat down that night, half dubi- 
ous, half expectant, but they stayed to pass 
the platter ’round and ’round. Not a morsel 
of ’coon remained uneaten. 

Of late, looking back over my eight years 
of married life (which, because I am annexed 
to one of the ten million, means eight years 
of rabbits and such) I feel I have managed to 
keep pace with my husband. But, wait! I 
foresee some unsavory stewing if he ever brings 
home a crow! 


« THE WARDEN'’S JOB @ 


“Well, Al, it 






























OE hung up the telephone receiver with a smile. 
looks like we might get some hunting after all. Warden Hill just 
told me of a couple of covers where he’s seen plenty of birds.” 

“Warden? You mean to say that was the game warden you were 
talking to. Say, I never thought they’d help you out. All they do is 
snoop around and try and find some excuse to pull you in and slap 
on a fine.” 

“What makes you think that, Al? Did you ever have any trouble,” 
asked Joe. 

“No, sir, not I. Whenever I see a warden coming I make myself 
scarce. They’re always asking questions and prying into your private 
affairs.” 

“Did you ever talk with a warden, Al?” 

“Well, no, but that’s what a lot of the fellows say, so I just steer 
clear.” 

“You’ve got the wrong slant on the whole thing, Al. How do you 
think Warden Hill would be able to tell us where we might find some 
birds if he hadn’t been on the job checking up on the other hunters? 
A warden’s job is to help every law-abiding sportsman in his district 


and to hop on every violator with both feet. We should thank him and 
help him every chance we get. When a warden comes along and asks 
to look at the contents of your game pocket or creel he’s not accusing 
you of exceeding the bag limit. Nine times out of ten he wants to 
check up on the condition of your game; whether it is fat and healthy, 
or undernourished and diseased; whether a bird or fish is a native 
or one that has been stocked. You might not be able to tell these 
things yourself, but the warden can. All this information goes into 
his monthly report to the conservation commission and they in turn 
are able to determine the status of game which covers and streams 
need conditions throughout the State; stocking, which ones should 
be protected; whether the birds in a certain locality are getting 
enough feed; whether the fish in a certain river are spawning. You 
see, Al, the game warden is to your State conservation department 
what the soldier is to an army. He goes into the field and does the 
scouting—and the fighting.” 

The sportsman who can’t do anything else to further the cause of 
conservation should at least cooperate with his local game warden. 
Take a tip from Joe and get to know the warden and have him as a 
friend—Hunting and Fishing. 
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Q. How does Mother Wood Duck remove her 
young from her aerial nest? (Wood Ducks 
commonly nest in cavities in trees.) 


RENEWAL A. She does not remove them. The young 

O clamber out themselves and manage to crawl, 
more often falling, however, to the base of 
the tree. Their little toe nails are very 
sharp so that they can cling readily. Richard 
Rauch, Director of the Harrisburg Zoo, 
told me that repeatedly he saw young 
Wood Ducks crawl from the nest and try 
to climb down the tree, invariably falling 
most of the distance, where they would lie 
on the ground, apparently unconscious for 
moments at a time; then, all of a sudden 
they would scramble up and waddle away 
as if nothing happened. 
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